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PREFACE. 

Y  an    advertifement  prefixed  to  the 
firjl  edition  of  this  book,  the  public  zvas 
informed  that  it  conjifled  of  fome  difcourfes 
originally  read  in  a  private  literary  fociety, 
without  the  mofl  diftani  view  to  their  pub- 
lication.   The  loofe  and  carelefs  manner  in 
which  they  are  written,    is  too  ftrong  an 
internal  evidence  that  they  never  were  in- 
tended for  the  public  infpeblion.    But,  for 
what  purpofe  they  were  originally  compofedt 
and  how  they  came   into  the  world,  are 
quefiions  which  a  reader  will  never  ajh  : 
he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  cenfure  them 
with  all  the  feverity   zvhich  their  faults 
deferve,  and  to  cenfure  likewife  the  author 
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of  them,  unlefs  he  could  pretend  they  wen 
ptblijlied  without  his  knowledge.    The  un- 
expeaed  favor  he  has  met  with  from  the 
public  has  encouraged  him  to  corretl  and 
enlarge  this  edition;  but  when  he  attempted 
to  treat  his  fubjed  with  that  fullnefs  and 
accuracy  which  its  importance  required,  he 
found  it  run  into  fo  great  an  extent,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  being  hecefarily 
engaged  in  bufmefs  and  fiudies  of  a  very 
different  nature:     He  would  gladly  have 
fupprefed  fome  fentiments  carelefsly  throwti 
out  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendjliipi 
which  may  be  liable  to  mifconfiruclion ;  but 
he  ivas  afraid  that,  by  too  anxious  an  at- 
tention to  guard  againft  every  objection,  he 
Jhould  deprive  the  book  of  that  appearance 
of  eafe  and  freedom  in  zvhich  its  only  merit 
conftjled.    When  we  unbofom  ourfelves  to 

our 
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pur  friends  on  a  fubjeB  that  interejls  us, 
there  is  fometimes  a  glow  of  fentiment  and 
warmth  of  exprejfwn  that  pleafes,  though 
it  conveys  nothing  particularly  ingenious  or 
original. 

The  title  of  the  hook  does  not  well  ex- 
prefs  its  contents.  The  public  is  too  Well 
accuftomed.  to  books  that  have  not  much, 
correfpondence  with  their  titles,  to  be  fur- 
prized  at  this.  But  it  would  have  been  an 
impofition  of  a  worfe  kind  to  have  changed 
the  title  in  this  new  edition.  The  truth 
is,  the  fubjecls  here  treated,  are  fo  diffe- 
rent, that  it  was  impoffible  to  find  any 
title,  that  could  fully  comprehend  them. 
Yet  unconnected  as  they  feem  to  be,  there  was 
a  certain  train  of  ideas  that  led  to  them, 
zvhich  it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain. 

When  ive  attend  to  the  many  advan- 
9  tages 
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lages  zvhich  Mankind  pofefs  above  the  %  \ 
ferior  Animals,  it  .  is  natural  to  enquire 
into  the  life  we  make  of  thofe  advantages, 
this  leads  to  the  confideration  of  Man  in 
his  favage  /ate,  and  through  the  progref- 
Jivejlages  of  human  fociety^ 

Man  in  his  favage  fate   is,    in  fame 
refpecls,  in   a  zvorfe   condition  than  any 
ether  animal,    He  has  indeed  fuperior  fa^ 
culties,  but  as  he  does  not  pofefs,  in  fo 
great  a  degree  as  other  animals,  the  in- 
ternal principle  of  infincl  to  diret!  thefe 
faculties  to  his  greatefi  good,  they  are  often 
perverted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
him  more  unhappy.     He  pofeffes  bodily 
frength,   agility,    health,  and   zvhat  are 
called  the  animal  faculties,  in  greater  per- 
feclion,  than  Men  in  the  more  advanced 
fates  of  faciely ;  but  the  nobler  and  more 

difinguifiing 
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diJlingidfJdug  principles  of  human  Nature 
lie  in  a  great  meafure  dormant.  Like  a  beaji 
of  prey  he  paffes  his  time  generally  in  quefl 
of  food,  or  in  fupine  Jloth.  He  often  dif- 
plays  the  injiinclive  courage  of  a  Tyger 
or  the  cunning  of  a  Fox,  though  feldoni 
tempered  with  that  fpirit  of  equity,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  forgivenefs,  which  alone  renders 
Courage  a  virtue. 

There  is  a  certain  period  in  the  pro-- 
grefs  of  fociety,  in  which  Mankind  appear 
to  the  greateft  advantage.  In  this  period 
they  pofefs  the  bodily  powers  and  all  the 
animal  functions  in  their  full  vigour.  They 
are  bold,  active,  Jleady,  ardent  in  the 
love,  of  liberty  and  their  native  country. 
Their  manners  are  fimple,  their  focial  af- 
fections warm,  and  though  they  are  much 
influenced  by  the  ties  of  blood,  yet  they  are 


generous 
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generous  and  hofpitable  to  Jlrangers.  Re~ 
ligion  is  univ  erf  ally  regarded  among  them, 
though  difguifed   by  a  variety  of  fuper- 
flitions.    This  flate  *  of  fociety,  in  which 
Nature  flioots  zvild  and  free,  encourages 
the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and  paffion, 
and  is  therefore  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  arts  depending  on  thefe;  but  for  the 
fame  caufe  it  checks  the  progrefs  of  the 
rational  powers,   which   require  coolnefs, 

accuracy,  and    an    imagination  perfetlly 
fubdued  and  under  the  controul  of  reafon. 
'  The  wants  of  Nature,  liketvife,  being  fetv, 

and  eafily  fupplied,  require  but  little  of  the 
'  affiflance  of  ingenuity ;  though  what  mofl 

effectually  retards  the  -progrefs  of  kjiozv- 
■  ledge  among  fuch  a  people,  is  the  difficulty 

of  communicating  and  tranfmitting  it  from 

'  due  perfon  to  another . 

*  £>r.  Blair. 

A  very 
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A  very  beautiful  pitlure  of  this  fate 
of  fociety  is  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
OJJian.  There  we  meet  with  Men  poffeffmg 
that  high  fpirit  of  independence,  that  ele- 
vation and  dignity  of  foul,  that  contempt 
of  death,  that  attachment  to  their  friends 
and  to  their  country,  which  has  rendered 
the  memory  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Heroes  immortal.  But  where  fhall  we 
find  their  equals  in  ancient  or  modem  flory, 
among  the  moji  favage  or  the  mofi  poliflied 
nations,  in  thofe  gentler  virtues  of  the  heart, 
that  accompanied  and  tempered  their  he- 
roifm  ?  There  zve  fee  dif played  the  highefi 
martial  fpirit,  exerted  only  in  the  defence 
of  their  friends  and  of  their  country.  We 
fee  there  dignity  without  oflentation,  cou- 
rage without  ferocity,  and  fenjibility  with- 
out weaknefs.    Pofeffed  of  every  fenti- 

b  2  mm 
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went  of  jvjiicc  and  humanity ',  this  fingu- 
for  people  never   took   thofe  advantages, 
which  their  fupcrior  valour,  or  the  for- 
tune of  war  gave  them  over  their  enemies, 
lnfiead  of  majacriug  their   prifoners  in 
cold  blood,  they  treated  them  with  kind- 
nefs  and  hofpitality  ;  they  gave  them  the 
feafi  of  Jliells,  and,  zvith  a  delicacy  that 
tvoidd  do  honour  to  any  age,  endeavoured, 
hy  every  art,  to  footk  the  fenfe  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  generoufly  reftored  them 
to  their  freedom.     If  an  enemy  fell  in 
battle,   his  body  was   not   infulted,  nor 
dragged  at   the    chariot-wheels   of  the 
conqueror-.    Be  received  the  laji  lionomi 
of  the  tvarrior.    The  fong  of  Bards  aroje. 
Thefe  fins  of  liberty  zvere  too  jufl  to  en- 
croach on  the  rights  of  their  neighbours, 
md  had  magnanimity  enough  m  froteft 

the 
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the  feeble  and  defenceless,   infiead  of  bp- 
preffitig  and  enjlaving  them.    As  they  re- 
quired no  Jlaves  to  do  the  laborious  and 
jhvik  offices  of  life,  they  were  fill  lefs 
difpcfed  to  degrade  their  Women  lb  fo  mean 
and  fo  wretched  d  ftludtlbn.     ttoiV  Im- 
mune,   how  noble  dees  this  conduct  ap- 
pear, when  compared,  with  the  ungenerous 
treatment  which  women  meet  zoith  ambHg 
all  barbarous    nations,    and  which  thev 
fometimes  have  met    zvith  among  people 
who  have  been  always  d if  played  to  the 
world  as  patterns  of  wifdom  and  virtue  f 
There  they  have  been  condemned  to  the 
niqfl  miferable  flavery,  in  offices  unfuitable 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  conflitntions,  difpro- 
portionate  to   their  Jrengih,    and  which 
muf  have  totally   extingnif.ed  the  native  • 
cliearfulnsfs  of  their  fpirils.      Thus  have 

6  3  Men 
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Men  inverted  the  order  of  Nature,  and 
taken  a  mean  and  illiberal  advantage  of 
that  weaknefs,   of  which  they  were  the 
natural  guardians,  in  order  to  indulge  the 
mojl  defpicabk  floth,  or  to  feed  a  Jiupid 
pride,  which  difdained  thofe  employments 
that  Nature  has  made  neceffary  for  tlie 
fubfifience  and  comfort  of  Human  Life; 
and  by  this  means   have   defervedJy  cut 
themfelves  off  from  the  principal  pleafures 
of  f octal  and  domeflic  life.    The  Women 
defcribed  by  OJfian,  have  a  character  as 
Singular  as  that  of  his  Heroes.  They 
pofefs  the  high  fpirit  and  dignity  of  Ro- 
man Matrons,   united  to  all  the  foftnefs 
and  delicacy  ever  painted  in  modern  Ro- 
mance.   The  hiflory  of  thefe  people  feems 
to  be  jufrly  referred  to  a  period,  -much  far- 
ther difiant  than  that  of  chivalry  ;  and 

though 
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though  we  make  the  largefi  allowance  for 
the  painting  of  a  fublime  poetic  Genius, 
yet  we  mvjl  fuppofe,  that  the  manners  and 
fcntiments  he  defcribes  had  their  foundation 
in  real  life,  as  much  as  thofe  defer ibed  by 
Homer.  A  Poet  .  may  heighten  the  fea- 
tures and  colouring  of  his  fubjetl,  but  if  he 
deferts  Nature,  if  .he  defcribes  fentiments 
and  manners  unknown  to  his  readers,  and 
which  jheir  hearts  do  not  recognize,  ii  is 
certain  he  can  neither  be  admired  nor  un- 
der food.  The  exifence  of  fuch  a  People, 
in  fuch  an  age  and  country,  and  of  fuc-h 
a  Poet  to  defcribe  them,  is  one  of  the  mojl 
extraordinary  events  in  the  hifory  of  man- 
hind,  and  zvell  deferving  the  attention  of 
both  philofophers  and  critics,  efpecially  fines 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  period  where  it  is 
not  only  poffible  but  eafy  to.  aj certain  or 
b  4  difpr-ove 
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difprove  the  reality  of  the  faff,  of  which 
fome  people  pretend  fill  to  doubt. — But  I 
return  to  our  fubjecl. 

Such  a  Jlate  of  fociety  as  I  zvas  before 
defcribing,  feldom  lafts  long.  The  power 
neceffarily  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
for  the  purpofes  of  public  fafety  and  utility, 
is  foon  abufed.  Ambition  and  all  its  dire- 
fid  confequences  fucceed.  Js  the  human 
faculties  expand  themfelves,  new  inlets  of 
gratification  are  difcovered.  The  inter- 
uourfe  in  particular  zvith  other  nation's 
brings  an  acceffion  of  new  pleafures,  and 
confequently  of  n#w  zvants.  The  advan- 
tages attending  an  intercourfe  and  com- 
merce zvith  foreign  nations  are,  at  firft 
view,  very  fpecious  and  atiracling.  By 
thefe  means  the  peculiar  advantages  of  one 
climate  are,  in  form  degree,  communicated 

\  to 
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to  another;   a  free  and  focial  inter courfe 
is  promoted  among  Mankind ;  kuozvledge  is 
enlarged,  and  -prejudices  are  removed.  Ok 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  /aid,  that  every 
country,  by  the  help  of  indiiftry,  produces 
whatever  is  neceffary  to  its  own  inhabitants ; 
that  the  neceffities  of  Nature  are  eafily  gra- 
tified, but  the  cravings  of  falfe  appetite,  and 
a  deluded  imagination,  are  endlefs  and  infa- 
iiable  ;  that  when  Men  leave  the  plain 
road  of  Nature,  fuperior  knowledge  and 
ingenuity,  inflead  of  combating  a  vitiated 
tafte  and  inflamed  paffious,  are  employed  to 
jujlify  and  indulge  them;  that  the  purfuits 
of  commerce  are  definitive  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  that 
this  definition  falls  principally  upon  thofe 
icho  are  mojl  diftinguijhed  for  their  acli- 
vity,  fpirit,  and  capacity. 
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But  one  of  the  moji  certain  confequences 
of  a  very,  extended  commerce,  and  of  zvhat 
U  called  the  mojl  advanced  and  polijlied ft  ate 
of  fociety,  Is  an  univerfal  paffion  for  riches, 
which  corrupts  every  fentiment  of  Tafie, 
Nature,  and  Virtue^  This  at  length  re- 
duces human  Nature  to  the  mojl  unhappy 
fate  in  zvhich  it  can  ever  be  beheld.  The 
confiitution  both  of  body  and  mind  becomes 
fickly  and  feeble,  unable  to  fufiain  the  com- 
mon vicifitudes  of  life  without  finking  under 
them,  and  equally  unable  to  enjoy  its  natural 
pleafures,  becaufe  the  fources  of  them  are 
cut  off  or  perverted..  In  this  fate  money  be- 
comes the  univerfal  idol  to  zvhich  every  knee 
bows,  to  zvhich  every  principle  of  Virtue 
and  Religion  yields,  and  to  zvhich  the  health 
md  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecits 
are  every  day  facrificed.  So  totally  does  this 

paffou 
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paffion  pervert  the  human  heart,  that  it  ex- 
tinguijlies  or  conquers  the  natural  attach- 
ment between  the  fexes,  and  in  defiance  of 
every  fentiment  of  Nature  and  found  policy 
makes  people  look  even  upon  their  ozvn  chil- 
dren  as  an  incumbrance  and  oppreffwn. 
Neither  does  money,  in  exchange  for  all 
this,  procure  happinefs,  or  even  pleafure 
in  the  limited  fenfe  of  the  word;  it  yields 
only  food  for  a  rejilefs,  anxious,  infatiable 
vanity,  and  abandons  Men  to  diffipation, 
langour,  difgufl  and  mifery.    In  this  fitua- 
tion,  patriotifm  is  not  only  extinguiflied,  but, 
the  very  pretenfion  to  it  is  treated  with 
ridicule:    What  are  called  public  views, 
do  not  regard  the  encouragement  of  popula- 
tion, the  promoting  of  virtue,  or  the  fecn- 
rity  of  liberty;  they  regard  only  the  enlarge- 
ment of  commerce  and  the  extenfion  of  con- 

quejl. 
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queft.  When  a  nation  arrives  at  this  pitch 
df  depravity,  its  duration  ds  a  free  fate 
mufl  be  very  flwrt,  and  can  anty  be  pm- 
tratled  by  the  accidental  circumflakces  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  being  equally  cor- 
rupted, or  df  different  difeafes  in  the fate 
balancing  and  counter -a  El  big  one  another. 
But  when  once  a  free,  an  opulent  and  lux- , 
urions  people,  lofe  their  liberty,  they  be- 
come of  all  faVeS  the  vileft  and  hi  oft  mife- 
rable. 

We flialt  readily  acknowledge,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  in  a  very  advanced  and  polified 
fate  of  fociety,  llUmctn  Nature  appears  m 
many  refpetls  to  great  advantage.  The  nu- 
merous wants  which  luxury  creates,  give  , 
exercife  to  the  powers  of  invention  in  order 
to  fatisfy  thenl.  This  encourages  many  of 
the  elegant  arts,  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
5,  tfaft> 
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thefe,  fome  natural  principles  of  tafley 
lyliich  in  more  fimple  ages  lay  latent  in  the 
human  Mind,  are  awakened,  and  become 
proper  and  innocent  fources  of  pleafure. 
The  under/landing  likeivife,  when  it  begins 
to  feel  its  own  pozvers,  expands  itfelf,  and 
puflies  its  enquiries  into  Nature  with  a 
fuccefs  incredible  to  more  ignorant  nations. 
This  fate  of  fociety  is  equally  favourable  tn 
the.  external  appearance  of  manners,  zvhich 
it  renders  humane,  gentle  and  polite.  It  is 
true,  that  thefe  improvements  are  often  Jo 
perverted,  that  they  bring  no  acceffion  of 
kappinefs  to  Mankind.  In  matters  of  tafle, 
the  great,  the  fnblime,  the  pathetic,  a:\> 
firft  brought  to  yield  to  regularity  and  ele- 
gance; and  at  length  are  facrificed  to  the 
mofi  cJiildiJh  paflkn  for  novelty  and  the  mofi 
extravagant  caprice.    The  enlarged  pozvers 
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of  under/landing,  injlead  of  being  applied  lo 
the  ufeful  arts  of  life,  are  dijfipated  upon 
trifles,  or  wafted  upon  impotent  attempts 
to  grafp  at  fubjecls  above  their  reach ;  and 
politenefs  of  manners  comes  to  be  the  cloak 
of  dijimulation.  Yet  fill  thofe  abnfes  feem 
in  fome  meafure  to  be  only  accidental. 

It  zuas  this  confi 'deration  of  Mankind 
in  the  progrejjive  ftages  of  fociety,  that  led 
to  the  idea,  perhaps  a  very  romantic  one,  of 
uniting  together  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
thefe  feveral  ftages,  and  cultivating  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  human  life 
more  comfortable  and  happy.    Hdzvever  im- 
poftible  it  may  be  to  realize  this  idea  in  large 
focieties  of  Men,  it  .is  furely  praclicable 
among  individuals.   A  per f on  without  lofing 
any  one  fitbftantial  pleafure  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  advanced  ft  ate  of  fociety, 

but 
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but  on  the  contrary  in  a  greater  capacity 
to  relifli  them  all,  may  enjoy  perfecl  vigour 
of  health  and  fpirits ;  he  may  have  the 
moji  enlarged  underjianding,  -and  apply  it 
to  the  mojl  ufeful  purpofes ;  he  may  pofefs 
all  the  principles  of  genuine  Tqfie,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  in  their  proper  fubordination ; 
he  may  pofefs  delicacy  of  fentiment  and 
fenfibility  of  heart,  without  being  a  fave 
to  falfe  refinement  or  caprice.  Simplicity 
may  be  united  with  elegance  of  manners ; 
a  humane  and  gentle  temper  may  be  found 
confiflent  with  the  mqft  Jleady  and  refolute 
Jpirit,  and  religion  may  be  revered  without 
bigotry  or  enthufafm. 

Such  was  the  general  train  of  fentiments 
that  gave  rife  to  the  following  Ireatife. 
But  the  reader  zvill find  it  profecuted  in  a 
very  imperfecl  and  defultory  manner.  When 

it 
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it  was  firft.  compofed,  the  author  thought 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  throw  out  his  ideas 
without  much  regard  to  method  or  arrange- 
ment, and  to  enlarge  more  or  lefs  on  parti- 
cular parts  of  his  fubjecl,  not  in  propor^ 
tion  to  their  importance,  but  as  fancy  at 
the  time  diclated.  He  would  zvith  pleafure 
have  attempted  to  reilify  thefe  imperfec- 
tions, which  he  has  reafon  to  be  ajhamed 
of  in  a  work  offered  to  the  public;  but 
the  circumjlances  which  he  formerly  men- 
tioned put  that  entirely  out  of  his  power. 
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IJTUMAN  Nature  lias  been  con- 
•  A  fidered  in  very  different  and  op- 
polite  lights.  Some  have  painted  it 
in  a  mofl  amiable  form,  and  carefully 
(haded  every  weaknefs  and  deformity. 
They  have  reprefented  vice  as  foreign 
and  unnatural  to  the  Human  Mind, 
and  have  maintained  that  what  pafles 
under  that  name  is,  in  general,  only 
^in  exuberance  of  virtuous  difpofitions, 
or  good  affections  improperly  directed, 
but  never  proceeds  from  any  inherent 
malignity  or  depravity  of  the  heart  it- 
ielf. — The  Human  Underftanding  has 
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been  thought  capable  of  penetrating 
into  the  deepeft  recefles  of  nature,  of 
imitating  her  works,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
of  acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  them. 

Such  views  are  generally  embraced 
by  thofe  who  have  good  hearts  and 
happy  tempers,  who  are  beginning  the 
world,  and  are  not  yet  hackney'd  in 
the  ways  of  Men,  by  thofe  who  love 
fcience  and  have  an  ambition  to  excel 
in  it ;  and  they  have  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  raife  the  genius  and  mend 
the  heart,  but  are  the  fource  of  frequent* 
and  cruel  difappointments. — 

Others  have  reprefented  Human  Na- 
ture as  a  fink  of  depravity  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  have  fuppofed  this  its  natural 
ftate,  and  the  unavoidable  lot  of  hu- 
manity :  They  have  reprefented  the 
Human  Underftanding  as  weak  and 
fliort-fighted,  the  Human  Power  as  ex- 
tremely feeble  and  limited,-  and  have- 
treated 
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heated  all  attempts  to  enlarge  them  as 
vain   and  chimerical. — Such  reprefen- 
tations  are  greedily  adopted  by  Men  of 
narrow  and  contracted  hearts,   and  of 
very  limited  genius,   who  feel  within 
themfelves  the  juflnefs  of  the  defcrip- 
tion.    It  mull  be  owned,  however,  that 
they  are  often  agreeable  and  foothing  to 
Men  of  excellent  and  warm  affections, 
but  of  too  great  fenfibility  of  fpirit, 
whofe  tempers  have  been  hurt  by  fre- 
quent and  unmerited  difappointments. 

A  bad  opinion  of  Human  Nature 
readily  produces  a  felfifti  difpofition, 
and  renders  the  temper  cheerlefs  and 
unfociaMe;  a  mean  opinion  of  our  in- 
tellectual faculties  depreffes  the  genius, 
as  it  cuts  off  all  profpedt  of  attaining 
a  much  greater  degree  of  knowledge 
than  is  poffeft  at  prefent4  and  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  grand  and  ex- 
tenfive  plans  of  improvement. 

B-2  It 
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It  is  not  propbfed  to  infift  further 
on  the  feveral  advantages  and  difad van- 
tages of  thefe  oppofite  views  of  Human 
Nature,  and  on  their  influence  in  form- 
ing a  character.  —  Perhaps  that  View 
may  be  the  fafeft,  which  confiders  it  as 
formed  for  every  thing  that  is  good 
and  great,  which  fets  no  bounds  to-  its 
capacities  and  powers,  but  looks  on  its 
prefent  attainments  as  trifling  and  in- 
confiderable. 

Enquiries  into  Human  .Nature,  tho? 
of  the  laft  importance,  have  been  pro- 
fecuted  with  little  care  and  lefs  fuccefs; 
This  has  been  owing-  partly  to  the 
general  caufes  which  have  obftru&ed 
the  progrefs  of  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  partly  to  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  fubjeft.  Enquiries 
into  the  ftru&ure  of  the  Human  Body 
have  indeed  been  profecuted  with  great 
diligence  and  accuracy.     But  this  was 

a  matter 
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a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  It  re- 
quired only  labour  and  a  fteady  hand. 
The  fubject  was  permanent ;  the  Ana- 
tomift  could  fix  it  in  any  pofition, 
and  make  what  experiments  on  it  he 
pleafed. 

The  Human  Mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  object  extremely  fleeting, 
not  the  fame  in  any  two  individuals, 
-and  ever  varying  even  in  the  fame 
perfon.  To  trace  it  thro'  its  almoft 
endlefs  varieties,  requires  the  moft  pro- 
found and  extenfive  knowledge,  and  the 
moft  piercing  and  collected  genius. 
But  tho'  it  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  investigate  and  afcertain  the 
laws  of  the  mental  conftitution,  yet 
there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  however 
fluctuating  it  may  feem,  of  its  being 
governed  by  laws  as  fixt  and  invariable 
as  thofe  of  the  Material  Syftem. 

Jt  has  been  the  misfortune  of  moft 
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of  thofe  who  have  ftudy'd  the  philo- 
fopby  of  the  Human  Mind,  that  they 
have  been  little  acquainted  with  the 
ftrufture  of  the  Human  Body,'  and  with 
the  laws  of  the  Animal  CEconomy; 
and  yet  the  Mind  and  Body  are  fo  inti- 
mately connected,  and  have  fuch  a  mu- 
tual influence  on  one  another,  that  the 
conftitution  of  either,  examined  apart, 
can  never  be  thoroughly  underftood. 
For  the  fame  reafon  it  has  been  an  un- 
fpeakable  lofs  to  Phyficians,  that  they 
have  been  fo  generally  inattentive  to  the 
peculiar  laws  of  the  Mind,  and  to  their 
influence  on  the  Body.  A  late  cele- 
brated profeffor  of  Medicine  in  a  neigh- 
bouripg  nation,  who  perhaps  had  rather 
a  clear  and  methodical  head,  than  an 
extenfive  genius  or  enlarged  views  of 
Nature,  wrote  a  Syftem  of  Phytic, 
wherein  he  feems  to  have  confidered 
Man  entirely  as  a  Machine,  and  makes 
*  a  eeble 
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a  feeble  and  vain  attempt  to  explain  all 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Animal  CEco- 
nomy,  by  mechanical  and  chymical 
principles  alone.  Stahl,  his  cotempo- 
rary  and  rival,  who  had  a  more  enlarged 
genius,  and  penetrated  more  deeply 
into  Nature,  added  the  confideration  of 
the  fentient  principle,  and  united  the 
philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind  with 
•that  of  the  Human  Body  :  but  the  lux- 
uriancy  of  his  imagination  often  be- 
wildered him,  and  the  perplexity  and 
obfeurity  of  his  ftyle  occafion  his 
writings  to  be  little  read  and  lefs  un- 
derflood. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  caufe 
which  renders  the  knowledge  of  Human 
Nature  very  lame  and  imperfect,  which 
wc  propofe  more  particularly  to  enquire 
into. 

Man  has  been  ufually  confidered  as  a 
Being  that  had  no  analogy  to  the  reft  of 
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the  Animal  Creation.  The  Comparative 
anatomy  of  brute  Animals  hath  indeed 
been  cultivated  with  fome  attention ;  and 
hath  been  the  fource  of  the  moil  ufeful 
difcoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  :  But  the  comparative  Animal 
CEconomy  of  Mankind  and  other  Ani- 
mals, and  comparative  Views  of  their 
flates  and  manner  of  life,  have  been  little 
regarded.  The  pride  of  Man  is  alarmed, 
in  this  cafe,  with  too  clofe  a  compari- 
fon,  and  the  dignity  of  philofophy  will 
not  eafily  ftoop  to  receive  a  leffon  from 
the  inftinft  of  Brutes.  But  this  conduct 
is  very  weak  and  foolifh.  Nature  is  a 
whole,  made  up  of  parts,  which  though 
diftincl:,  are  yet  intimately  connected 
with  one  another.  This  connection  is 
fo  clofe,  that  one  fpecies  often  runs  into 
another  fo  imperceptibly,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay  where  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends.    This  is  particularly  the  cafe 

with 
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with  the  lowed  of  one  fpecies,  and  th<$ 
higheft  of  that  immediately  below  it. 
On  this  account  no  one  link  of  the  great 
chain  can  be  perfe&ly  underftood,  with- 
out the  knowledge,  at  leaft,  of  the  links 
that  are  nearefl  to  it. 

In  comparing  the  different  fpecies  of 
Animals,  we  find  each  of  them  poffeffed 
of  powers  and  faculties  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
particular  fphere  of  action  which  Provi- 
dence has  allotted  them.  But,  amidfi: 
that  infinite  variety  which  diftinguifhes 
each  fpecies,  we  find  many  qualities  in 
which  they  are  all  fimilar,  and  fome 
which  "they  have  in  common. 

Man  is  evidently  at  the  head  of  the 
Animal  Creation.  He  feems  not  only 
to  be  poffeft  of  every  fource  of  pleafurc, 
in  common  with  them,  but  of  many 
others,  to  which  they  are  altogether 
ftrangers.    If  he  is  not  the  only  Animal 

poffeft 
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poffeft  of  reafon,  he  has  it  in  a  degree 
fo  greatly  fuperior,  as  admits  of  no  com- 
parifon. 

*  That  infenfible  gradation  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  all  the  works  of  Nature,  fails, 
in  comparing  Mankind  with  other  Ani- 
mals. There  is  an  infinite  diflance  be- 
tween the  faculties  of  a  Man,  and  thofe 
of  the  moft  perfect  Animal  ;  between 
intellectual  power,  and  mechanic  force; 
between  order  and  defign,  and  blind  im- 
pulfe;  between  reflection,  and  appetite. 

One  Animal  governs  another  only  by 
fuperior  force  or  cunning,  nor  can  it  by 
any  addrefs  or  train  of  reafoning  fecure 
to  itfelf  the  protection  and  good  offices 
of  another.  There  is  no  fenfe  of  fupe- 
riority  or  Subordination  among  them  f. 

*  Buffon. 

f  Inftances  from  beec,  birds  of  paflage,  and 
fuch  like,  do  not  contradict  this  obfervation,  if 
rightly  underftood. 

Their 
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Their  want  pf  language  Teems  owing 
to  their  having  no  regular  train  or  order 
in  their  ideas,  and  not  to  any  deficiency 
in  their  organs  of  fpeecli.  Many  Ani- 
mals may  be  taught  to  fpeak,  but  none 
pf  them  can  be  taught  to  connect  any 
ideas  to  the  words  they  pronounce.  The 
reafon,  therefore,  why  they  do  not  exprefs 
themfelves  by  combined  and  regulated 
figns,  is,  becaufe  they  have  no  regular 
combination  in  their  ideas. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  works  of  Animals.  Each  individual 
of  a  fpecies  does  the  fame  things,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  as  every  other  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  They  feem  all  to,  be 
actuated  by  one  foul.  On  the  contrary, 
among  Mankind,  every  individual  thinks 
and  ads  in  a  way  almoft  peculiar  to  him- 
felf.  The  only  exception  to  this  unifor- 
mity of  character  in  the  different  fpecies 
of  Animals,  feems  to  be  among  tliofe 

who 
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who  are  moil  connected  with  Mankind, 
particularly  dogs  and  horfes. 

All  Animals  exprefs  pain  and  plea- 
iare  by  cries  and  various  motions  of  the 
body ;  but  laughter  and  fhedding  of 
tears  are  peculiar  to  Mankind.  They 
ieem  to  be  expreffions  of  certain  emo- 
tions of  the  foul  unknown  to  other  Ani- 
mals, and  are  fcarcely  ever  obferved  in 
infants  till  they  are  about  fix  weeks  old. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  fcience,  from  the 
fine  arts,  and  from  the  principle  of  curio- 
fity,  are  peculiar  to  the  Human  Species. 
But  above  all,  they  are  diftingui  tried  by 
the  Moral  Senfe,  and  the  happinefs  flow- 
ing from  religion,  and  from  the  various 
intercourfes  of  focial  life. 

We  propofe  now  to  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  certain  advantages  which 
the  lower  Animals  feem  to  pofTefs  above 
us,  and  afterwards  to  enquire  how  far 

the 
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the  advantages  pofieft  by  Mankind  art 
cultivated  by  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  happier  as  well  as  wife* 
and  more  diftinguifhed. 

There  are  many  Animals  who  have 
fome  of  the  external  fenfes  more  acute 
than  We  have;  fome  are  ftronger,  fome 
fwifter;  but  thefe  and  fuch  other  quali- 
ties, however  advantageous  to  them  in 
their  refpective  fpheres  of  life,  would  be 
ufelefs  and  often  very  prejudicial  to  us. 
But  it  is  a  very  ferious  and  interefting 
queftion,  whether  they  poffefs  not  cer- 
tain advantages  over  us,  which  are  not 
the  remit  of  their  particular  ftate  of  life, 
but  are  advantages  in  thofe  points,  where 
we  ought  at  lead  to  be  on  a  level  with 
them. 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  all  Animals,  ex- 
cept ourfelves,  enjoy  every  pleafure  thek 
Natures  are  capable  of,  that  they  are 
Grangers  to  pain  and  licknefs,  and,  ab* 

-  ftracling 
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drafting  from  external  accidents*  arrive 
at  the  natural  period  of  their  Being  ?  We 
fpeak  of  wild  Animals' only.  Thole  that 
are  tame  and  under, our  direction  partake 
of  all  our  miferies. — Is  it  a  necefiary 
confequence  of  our  fuperior  faculties* 
that  not  one  of  ten  thoufand  of  our  {pe- 
des dies  a  natural  death,  that  we  ftrugglc 
through  a  %  frail  and  feverijli  being t  in 
continual  danger  of  ficknefs,  of  pain* 
of  dotage,  and  the  thoufand  namelefs 
ills  that  experience  mews  to  be  the  por-. 
tion  of  human  life  ? — If  this  is  found  to 
be  the  defigned  order  of  Nature,  it  be- 
comes us  cheerfully  to  fubmit  to  it;  but 
if  thefe  evils  appear  to  be  adventitious 
and  unnatural  to  our  conftitution,  it  is 
an    enquiry   of  the   laft  importance* 
whence  they  arife  and  how  they  may  be 
remedied. 

There  is    one  principle  which  pre- 
vails univerfally  in  the  Brute  Creation* 
$•  Milton.  and 
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and  is  the  immediate  fource  of  all  their 
actions.  This  principle,  which  is  called 
Inftincl:,  determines  them  by  the  fhorteft 
and  mod  effectual  means  to  purfue  what 
their  feveral  conftitutions  render  nc- 
ceffaiy. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion,  that  this  principle  of  Inftincl: 
was  peculiar  to  the  Brute  Creation ;  and 
that  Mankind  were  defigned  by  Provi- 
dence, to  be  governed  by  the  fuperior 
principle  of  Reafon,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  it.  But  a  little  attention  wili 
ew,  that  Inftincl:  is  a  principle  common: 
to  us  and  the  whole  Animal  world,  and. 
that,  as  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  a  furc 
and  infallible  guide  j  tho'  the  depraved 
and  unnatural  ftate,  into  which  Man- 
kind are  plunged,  often  ftifles  its  voice,- 
or  renders  it  impoffible  to  diftlriguifly  it 
from  other  impulfes  which  are  accidental 
and  foreign  to  our  Nature, 

Reafon- 
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Reafon  indeed  is  but  a  weak  princi- 
ple in  Man,  in  refped  of  Inftin&,  and 
is  generally  a  more  unfafe  guide — The 
proper  province  of  Reafon  is  to  invef- 
tigate  the  caufes  of  things,  to  mew  us 
what  confequences  will  follow  from  our 
acting  in  any  particular  way*  to  point 
out  the  befl  means  of  attaining  an  end, 
and,  in  confequence  of  this,  to  be  a 
check  upon  our  Inftincts,  our  tempers, 
our  paffions,  and  our  taftes :  But  thefe 
muft  ftill  be  the  immediately  impelling 
principles  of  action-.  In  truth,  life, 
without  them,  would  not  only  be  joylefs 
and  inlipid,  but  quickly  ftagnate  and  be 
at  an  end. 

Some  of  the  advantages,  which  the 
Brute  Animals  have  over  us,  are  pof- 
feffed  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  thofe 
of  our  own  fpecies,  who  being  but  juft 
above  them,  and  guided  in  a  manner 
entirely  by  Inftind,  are  equally  Gran- 
gers. 
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ers  to  the  noble  attainments  of  which 
their  Natures  are  capable,  and  to  the 
many  miferies  attendant  On  their  more 
enlightened  brethren  of  Mankind. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence,  to  enquire  into  the  Inftincls 
that  are  natural  to  Mankind,  to  fepa- 
rate  them  from  thofe  cravings  which  bad 
habits  have  occafioned,  and,  where  any 
doubt  remains  on  this  fubjecl,  to  enquire 
into  the  analogous  Inftincts  of  other 
Animals,  particularly  into  thofe  of  the 
favage  part  of  our  own  fpecies. 

But  a  great  difficulty  attends  this  en- 
quiry. There  has  never  yet  been  found 
any  clafs  of  Men  who  were  entirely  go- 
verned "by  Inflincl,  by  Nature,  or  by 
■common  fenfe.  The  mod  barbarous 
nations  differ  widely  in  their  manners 
from  one  another,  and  deviate  as  much 
•from  Nature  in  many  particulars,  as  the 
moft  polifhed  and  moft  luxurious.  They 

C  are 
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arc  equally  guided  by  reafon,  variously 
perverted  by  prejudice,  euftom,  and  fu- 
perftitiou.  Yet  a  difcerning  eye  will 
often  be  able  to  trace  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture where  her  deiigns  are  moft  oppofed, 
and  will  fornetimes  be  furprifed  with 
marks  of  fuch  juft  and  acute  reafoning 
among  favage  Nations,  as  might  do 
honour  to  the  moft  enlightened.  In 
this  view  the  civil  and  natural  hiftory 
of  Mankind  becomes  a  ftudy  not  merely 
fitted  to  amufe,,  and  gratify  curiofity, 
but  a  ftudy  fubfervient  to  the  nobleft 
views,  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Human  Species. 

It  is  evident  that  in  comparing  Men 
with  other  Animals,  the  Analogy  muft 
fail  in  feveral  refpects,  becaufe  they  are 
governed  folely  by  the  unerring  prin- 
ciple of  Inftincl:,  whereas  Men  are  di- 
rected by  other  principles  of  action 
along   with   this,   particularly  by  the 

feeble 
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feeble  and  fluctuating  principle  of  Rea- 
fon.     But  altho'   in   many  particular 
inftances  it  may  be  impoffible  to  afcer- 
tain  what  is  the  natural  and  what  is 
the  artificial  State  of  Man,  to  diftin- 
guifh  between,  the  voice  of  Nature  and 
the  dictates  of  Caprice,  and  to  fix  the 
precife  boundary  between  the  provinces 
of  Inftinft  and  Reafon;  yet  all  Man- 
kind agree  to  admit,   in  general,  fuch. 
•diftin&ions,   and  to  condemn  certain 
actions  as  trefpafTes  againft  Nature,  as 
well  as  deviations  from  Reafon.  Men 
may  difpute  whether  it  be  proper  to 
let  their  beards  and  their  nails  grow,  on 
the  principle  of  its  being  natural;  but 
every  Human  Creature  would  be  mocked 
with  the  impropriety  of  feeding  an  in- 
fant with  Brandy  inftead  of  its  Mother's 
Milk,    from  an  inftant  feeling  of  its 
being  an  outrage  done  to  Nature.  In 
order  however  to  avoid  all  altercation 
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and  ambiguity  on  this  fubjecl:,  we  fha^ 
readily  allow  that  it  is  our  bufmefs,  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  to  follow  whatever 
guide  will  lead  us  to  the  moft  perfect 
and  lafting  happinefs.    We  apprehend 
that  where  the  voice  of  Nature  and 
Inftinct  is  clear  and  explicit,  it  will 
be  found  the  fureft  guide,  and  where 
it  is  filent  or  doubtful,  we  imagine  it 
would  be  proper  to  attend  to  the  analog1/ 
of  Nature  among,  other  Animals,  not 
to  be  an  abfolute  rule  for  our  conduit, 
but  as  a  means  of  furnifhing  light  to 
direct  it ;  and  we  admit,  that,  in  order 
to  determine  what  truly  is  moft  proper 
for  us,  the  ultimate  Appeal  muft  be 
made  to  cool  and   impartial  Experi- 
ence. 

We  mould  likewife  avail  ourfelves  of 
the  obfervations  made  on  tame  Animals 
in  thofe  particulars  where  Art  has  in* 
ibme  meafure  improved  upon  Nature.. 

Thus 
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Thus  by  a  proper  attention  we  can  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  breed  of  Horfes, 
Dogs,   Cattle,  and  indeed  of  all  other 
Animals.    Yet  it  is  amazing  that  this 
Obfervation  was  never  transferred  to  the 
Human  Species,   where  it  would  be 
equally  applicable.    It  is  certain,  that 
notwithstanding  our  promifcuous  Mar- 
riages, many  families  are  diftinguimed 
by    peculiar    circumftances    in  their 
character.      This    Family  Character, 
like  a  Family  Face,  will  often  be  loft 
in  one  generation  and  appear  again  in 
the  Succeeding.    Without  doubt,  Edu^ 
cation,   Habit,    and  Emulation,  may 
contribute  greatly  in  many  cafes  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  but  it  will  be  generally  found, 
that,  independent  of  thefe,  Nature  has 
{tamped  an  original  impreffion  on  cer- 
tain   Minds,    which    Education  may 
greatly  alter  or  efface,  but  feldom  fo 
entirely  as  to  prevent  its  traces  from 
C  3  being 
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being  feen  by  an  accurate  obferver.  How 
a  certain  character  or  confbitution  of 
Mind  can  be  tranfmitted  from  a  Parent 
to  a  Child,  is  a  queftion  of  more  dif- 
ficulty than  importance.  It  is  indeed 
equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  ex- 
ternal refemblance  of  features,  or  for 
bodily  difeafes  being  tranfmitted  from  a 
Parent  to  a  Child.  But  we  never  dream 
of  a  difficulty  in  explaining  any  appear- 
ance of  Nature,  which  is  exhibited  to 
us  every  day. — A  proper  attention  to 
this  fubject  would  enable  us  to  improve 
not  only  the  conftitutions,  but  the 
characters  of  our  pofterity.  Yet  we 
everyday  fee  very  fenfible  people,  who 
are  anxioufly  attentive  to  preferve  or  im- 
prove the  breed  of  their  Horfes,  taint- 
ing the  blood  of  their  Children,  and  en- 
tailing on  them,  not  only  the  moft  loath- 
fome  difeafes  of  the  Body,  but  madnefs, 
folly,  and  the  moft  unworthy  difpofi- 

tions. 
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tions,  and  this  too  when  they  cannot 
plead  being  ftimulated  by  neceflity,  or 
impelled  by  paflion. 

typ  mall  now  proceed  to  enquire 
more  particularly  into  the  comparative 
ftate  of  Mankind  and  the  inferior  Ani- 
mals. 

By  the  mofl.  accurate  calculation,  one 
half  of  Mankind  die  under  eight  years 
of  age.  As  this  mortality  is  greateft 
among  the  moft  luxurious  part  of  Man- 
kind, and  gradually  decreafes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  diet  becomes  fimpler, 
the  exercife  more  frequent,  and  the 
general  method  of  living  more  hard}?-, 
and  as  it  doth  not  take  place  among 
wild  Animals,  the  general  foundations 
of  it  are  fufEciently  pointed  out.  The 
extraordinary  havock  made  by  difeafes 
among  Children,  is  owing  to  the  un- 
natural treatment  they  meet  with, 
which  is  ill  fuited  to  the  lingular  deli- 

C  4  cacy 
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cacy  of  their  tender  frames.  Their 
own  Inftin&s,  and  the  conduA  of  Na- 
ture in  rearing  other  Animals,  are  never 
attended  to,  and  they  are  incapable  of 
helping  themfelves.  When  they  are 
farther  advanced  in  life,  the  voice  of 
Nature  becomes  too  loud  to  be  fhifled, 
and  'then,  in  fpite  of  the  influence  of 
corrupted  and  adventitious  tafte,  will  be 
obeyed. 

Though  it  is  a  maxim  univerfally 
allowed,  that  a  multitude  of  inhabitants 
is  the  firmefl  fupport  of  a  ftate,  yet  the 
extraordinary  mortality  among  Children 
has  been  little  attended  to  by  Men  of 
public  fpirit.  It  is  thought  a  natural 
evil,  and  therefore  is  fubmitted  to 
without  examination  *,  But  the  im- 
portance 

*  Thus  the  Iofs  of  a  thoufand  men  in  an  en- 
gagement arouzes  the  public  attention,  and  the 
feyereft  fcrutiny  is  made  into  the  caufe  of  it, 

Whilp 
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portance  of  the  queftion  will  juftify  a, 
more  particular  enquiry,  whether  the 
evil  be  really  natural  and  unavoidable. 

It  is  an  unpopular  attempt  to  attack 
prejudices  eUablifhed  by  time  and  ha- 
bit, and  fecured  by  the  corruptions  of 

while  the  lofs  of  thrice  that  number  by  ficknefs 
pafles  unregarded :  yet  the  latter  calamity  is  by 
far  the  mod  grievous,  whether  we  regard  the 
State,  or  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  unhappy 
fufferers;  and  therefore  calls  more  loudly  for  a 
Public  Enquiry.  Perhaps  in  the  one  cafe  the 
jofs  was  inevitable,  and  might  lead  to  viftory ; 
the  men  faced  danger  with  intrepidity,  full  of  the 
hopes  of  conqueft  if  they  furvived,  or  of  dying 
honourably  in  the  caufe  of  their  country.  Per- 
haps in  the  other  cafe  the  evil,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, might  have  been  prevented :  the  men 
periflied  without  being  able  to  make  any  effort 
for  their  prefervation ;  they  favv  the  gradual  apT 
proaches  of  death  in  all  its  terrors,  and  fell  un- 
lamented,  and  unfupported  by  that  military  ardor 
and  thirft  of  glory  which  enable  them  to  defpife  it 
Jn  the  field. 
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luxurious  life.  It  is  equally  unpleafanfc 
to  attempt  the  reformation  of  abufes, 
without  the  lead  profped  of  fuccefs, 
Yet  there  is  a  fecret  pleafure  in  plead- 
ing the  caufe  of  humanity  and  helplefs 
innocence. 

Many  reafons  have  been  afljgned, 
why  the  ftate  of  Infancy  is  the  mod 
fickly ;  and  why  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  the  Human  Species  is  cut  off  at  that 
early  period.  Phyficians  have  infilled 
largely  on  the  unavoidable  dangers  arif- 
ing  from  the  fudden  and  total  change 
of  the  animal  CEconomy  of  Infants,  that 
commences  immediately  upon  the  Birth ; 
and  on  the  dangers  arifing  from  the  free 
admiffion  of  the  external  air  to  their 
bodies  at  that  time.  They  have  expa- 
tiated on  the  high  degree  of  irritability 
of  their  Nervous  Syftem,  the  delicacy 
of  their  whole  frame,  and  the  acefcency 
of  their  food.  A  little  reflection,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  may  mew  us,  that  this  account  of 
the  matter,  tho'  plaufible  at  firft  view, 
is  not  fatisfactory.  This  fingle  confide- 
ration  refutes  it,  That  all  thefe  alledged 
caufes  of  the  ficklinefs  of  Infants  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  Human  Species,  but 
are  found  among  many  other  Animals, 
without  being  attended  with  fuch  ef- 
fects;  that  the  difeafes,  moft  fatal  to 
Children,  are  not  found  among  the 
Savage  part  of  Mankind ;  and  that  they 
prevail,  in  exaft  proportion  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Effeminacy  and  Luxury;  and 
in  proportion  as  people  forfake  the  plain 
dictates,  of  Inftindt  and  Nature,  to  fol- 
low the  Light  of  what  they  are  pleafed 
to  call  Reafon. 

There  is,  in  truth,  a  greater  luxuri- 
ancy  of  Life  and  Health  in  Infancy, 
than  in  any  other  period  of  Life.  In- 
fants, we  acknowledge,  are  more  dcli- 
fately  fenfible  to   Injury,   than  thofe 

advanced 
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advanced  in  Life;  but,  to  compenfate 
this,  their  Fibres  and  Veflels  are  more 
capable  of  Diftenfion,  their  whole  Syf- 
tem  is  more  flexible,  their  Fluids  arc 
lefs  acrid,  and  l'efs  difpofed  to  Putref- 
cence;  they  bear  all  Evacuations  more 
eafiry,  except  that  of  blood,  and,  which 
is  an  important  circumftance  in  their  fa- 
vour, they  never  fuffer  from  the  terrors 
of  a  diffracted  Imagination.  Their  Spi- 
rits are  lively  and  equal ;  they  quickly 
forget  their  pafh  Sufferings,  and  never 
anticipate  the  future.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  advantages,  Children  recover 
from  difeafesj  under  fuch  unfavourable 
fymptoms  as  are  never  furvived  by 
Adults.  If  the)'''  wafte  more  quickly 
under  ficknefs,  their  recoveiy  from  it 
js  quick  in  proportion ;  and  generally 
more  compleat  than  in  older  people  ;  as 
difeafes  feldom  leave  thofe  baneful  effects 
pn  their  Constitutions  fo  frequent  in 

thofe 
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rhot'e  of  Adults.  In  fliort,  a  Phyficiari 
ought  fcarce  ever  to  defpair  of  a  Child's 
Life,  while  it  continues  to  breathe. 

Every  other  Animal  brings  forth  its 
young  without  any  affiftance ;  but  We 
judge  Nature  infufficient  for  that  work ; 
and  think  a  Midwife  understands  it 
.better. — What  numbers  of  Infants  as 
well  as  of  Mothers  are  deflroyed  by  the 
prepofterous  management  of  thefe  Artifts 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  enquired 
into  this  matter.  The  moft  knowing 
and  fuccefsful  practitioners,  if  they-  are" 
candid,  will  own,  that  in  common  and 
natural  cafes,  Nature  is  entirely  fufficient, 
and  that  their  bufinefs  is  only  to  affift  her 
efforts  in  cafe  of  weaknefs  of  the  Mother, 
or  an  unnatural  pofition  of  the  Child. 

As.foon  as  an  Infant  comes  into  the 
world,  our  firft  care  is  to  cram  it  with 
phyfic— There  is  a  glareous  liquor  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  Infants  and  many- 
other 
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btner  Animals  when  they  are  bdrri* 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  carry  off.  The 
medicine  which  Nature  has  prepared  for 
the  purpofe  is  the  Mother's  firft  milk, 
'This  indeed  anfwers  the  end  very  effec- 
tually j   but  we  think  fome  drug  forced 
down  the  Child's  throat  will  do  it  much 
better.    The  composition  of  this  varies 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  good  Wo- 
man who  prefides  at  the  birth. — It  de- 
jferves  to  be  remarked,  when  we  are  on 
this  fubject,  that  calves,  which  are  the 
only  Animals  generally  taken  under  our 
peculiar  care  in  thefe  circumftances,  are 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.    They  have 
the  fame  fort  of  phyfic  adminifbered  to 
them,  and  often  with  the  fame  fuccefsj 
many  of  them  dying  under  the  operation^ 
"or  of  its  confequences  :  and  we  have  the 
igreatefh  reafon  to  think  that  more  of  this 
ipecies  of  Animals  die  at  this  period^ 
titan  of  all  the  other  fpecies  of  Animals 

we 
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fee  in  thefe  circumfbmces,  put  toge- 
ther, our  own  only  excepted. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  moving 
calls  of  natural  Inftinfl  in  the  Child  to 
fuck  the  Mother's  breaft,  yet  the  ufual 
practice  has  been,  obflinately  to  deny 
that  indulgence  till  the  third  day  after 
the  birth.    By  this  time  the  fuppreffion 
of.  the  natural  evacuation  of  the  milk* 
ufually  bringing  on  a  fever,  the  confe- 
quence  proves  often  fatal  to  the  Mother,- 
or  puts  it  out  of  her  power  to  fuckle  her 
Child  at  that  time.    The  fudden  fwel- 
ling  of  the  breafts,   which  commonly 
happens  about  the  third  day,  is  another 
bad  confequence  of  this  delay.  When 
the  breafts'  become  thus  fuddenly  and 
greatly  diftended,  a  Child  is  not  only  ut- 
terly unable  to  fbck,  but,  by  its  cries 
and  Struggling,  fatigues  and  heats,  both 
itfelf  and  the  Mother.    This  is  another 
frequent  caufe,  which  prevents  nurfing. 

—We 
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—We  muft  obferve  here,  to  the  honour 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  care  of 
the  lying-in  hofpital  in  London,  that 
they  were  the  firft  who,  in  this  inftance* 
brought  us  back  to  Nature  and  common 
fenfe ;  and  by  this  means  have  preferv ed 
the  lives  of  thoufands  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.     They  ordered  the  Children 
to  be  put  to  the  Mother's  breaft  as  foon 
as  they  (hewed  a  defire  for  it,  which  was 
generally  within  ten  or  twelve  hours  af- 
ter the  birth.    This  rendered  the  ufual 
dofe  of  phytic  unneceflary,  the  milk- 
fever  was  prevented,   the  milk  flowed 
gradually,  and  eatily  into  the  breafts, 
which  before  were  apparently  empty* 
and  things  went  fmoothly  on  in  the  na- 
tural way...  •  We  are  ferry  however  to 
obferve,  that  this  praA-ice  is  not  likely  to 
become  foon  general.    Phyficians  do  not 
concern  themfelves^vith  fubjects  of  this 
kind,  nor  with  the  regimen  of  Mankind* 
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unlefs  their  advice  is  particularly  afkcd. 
Thefe  matters  are  founded  on  eftablifh- 
ed  cuftoms  and   prejudices,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conquer,  and  dangerous 
to  attack ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  attempted 
by  Men  who  depend  on  the  favor  and 
caprice  of  the  world  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and  who  find  it  their  intercft  rather  to 
footli  prejudices  than  to  oppofe  them. 
If  a  Mother  therefore  is  determined  not 
to  nurfe  her  own  Infant,  the  mould,  for 
her  own  fake,  fuckle  it  at  leaft  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  then  wean  it  by  degrees 
from  her  own  breaft.    In  this  way  the 
more  immediate  danger  arifing  from  re- 
pelling the  milk,  is  prevented. 

When  a  Mother  does  not  nurfe  her 
own  Infant,  the  does  open  violence  to 
Nature;  a  violence  unknown  among  all 
the  inferior  Animals,  whom  Nature  in- 
tended  to  fuckle  their  young:  unknown 
among  the  molt 'barbarous  nations;  ancj 
D  equally 
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equally  unknown  among  the  moll  po- 
liihed,  inthepureft  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome.    The  fudden  check  given  to  the 
great  natural  evacuation  of  Milk,  at  a 
time  when  her  weakly  ftate  renders  her 
unable  to  fuftain  fo  violent  a  fliock,  is 
often  of  the  worft  confequence  to  her- 
felf;  and  the  lofs  to  the  Child  is  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 
A  Woman  in  this  cafe  runs  an  imme- 
diate riik  of  her  life  by  a  milk-fever, 
befides  the  danger  of  fwelling  and  im- 
poftumes  of  the  breaft,  and  fuch  ob- 
ftruftions  in  them  as  often  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  future  cancer.-Of  4>4°° 
Women  in  the  lying-in  hofpital,  only 
four  had  milk  fores,  and  thefe  had  either 
no  nipples,  or  former  fore  breafts  * 

Some  Women  indeed  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  nurfe  their  Children,  for 

*  Nclfon. 
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want  of  milk;  and  fometimes  it  is  equal- 
ly improper  for  the  Mother  and  the  Child, 
on  account  of  fome  particular  diforder 
which  the  Mother  labours  under.  But 
this  is  very  feldom  the  cafe.    On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  diforders  inci- 
dent to  Women,  of  which  nurfing  is  the 
moft  effectual  cure-;  and  delicate  cdn- 
ftitutions  are  generally  ftrengthened  by 
it.    In  proof  of  this  we  may  obferve, 
that  while  a  Mother  nurfes  her  Child; 
her  complexion  becomes   clearer  and 
more  blooming,  her  fpirits  are  more 
uniformly  chearful,  her  appetite  is  bet- 
ter, and  her  general  habit  of  body  fuller 
and   ftronger.     And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  fewer  Wo- 
men die  while  they  are  nurfing  than  at 
any  equal  period  of  their  lives,  if  We 
except  the  time  of  pregnancy,  during 
which  it  is  unufual  for  a  Woman  to  die 
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of  any  difeafe,  unlefs  oceafioned  by  fomc 
violent  external  injury. 

Another  great  inconveniency  attend- 
ing the  neglect:  of  nurfmg,  is  the  de- 
priving Women  of  that  interval  of  re- 
spite and  eafe  which  Nature  intended 
for  them  between  Child-bearings.  A 
Woman  who  does  not  nurfe,  has  natu- 
rally a  Child  every  year;  this  quickly 
exiiaufts  the  constitution,  and  brings  on 
the  infirmities  of  old-age  before  their 
time;  and  as  this  negleft  is  moft  fre- 
quent among  Women  of  falhion,  the  de- 
licacy of  their  constitutions  is  particu- 
larly unable  to  fuftain  fuch  a  violence 
to  Nature.    A  Woman  who  nurfes  her 
Child,  has  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  betwixt  her  Children, 
in  which  the  constitution  has  time  to  re- 
cover its  vigour  *. 

We 

*  When  the  natural  evacuation  of  milk  from 
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W  e  may  reckon,  among  the  difad van- 
tages confequent  on  the  negled  of  rttrff- 
ing,  the  Mother's  being  deprived  of  a 
Very  high  pleafure,  of  the  moft  tender 
and  endearing  kind,  which  remarkably 
ftrengthens  her  attachment  to  the  Infant, 
It  is  not  necefTary  here  to  enquire  into 
the  caufe  of  this  particular  affection 
which  a  Mother  feels  for  the  Child  (lie 
has  fuckled,  fuperior  to  that  which  flie 
feels  for  a  Child  fuckled  by  a  ftranger; 
but  the  fact  itfelf  is  indifputable. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  eftimate  the  injury 
Children  fuftain  by  being  deprived  of 
their  natural  nourifhment,  and,  inftead 
of  it,  being  fuckled  by  the  milk  of  Wo- 
men of  different  ages  and  conftitutions 
from  their  Mothers.    Thus  far  is  cer- 

the  breafts  is  fupprerted,  it  renders  the  difqharge 
of  the  Lochia  more  copious,  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  Nature  intended,  which  is  a  frequent 
fource  of  the  Fluor  albu*. 
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tain,  that  a  greater  number  of  tliofc 
Children  die  who  are  nurfed  by  ftrangers, 
than  of  thofe  who  are  fuckled  by  their 
own  Mothers.  This  is  partly  owing 
however  to  the  want  of  that  care  and 
attention  .with  the  helpless  ftate  of  In- 
fancy fo  much  requires,  and  which  the 
anxious  affection  of  a  Mother  can  .  alone 

• 

fupply.  Indeed  if  it  was  not  that  Nurfes 
naturally  contract  a  large  portion  of  the 
inftincYive  fondnefs  of  a  Mother,  for 
the  Infants  they  fuckle,  many  more  of 
them  would  perifh  by  want  of  care.  But 
it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  this  acquired 
attachment  cannot  reafonably  be  expect- 
ed among  Nurfes,  in  large  cities.  The 
fame  perverfion  of  Nature  and  manners 
which  prevails  there  among  Women  of 
fafhion,  and  makes  them  decline  this 
duty,-  ;extends  equally  to  thofe  of  lower 
rank:  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
what  the  call  of  Nature,  not  to  fpeak  of 
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love  for  the  hufband,  is  unable  to  effec- 
tuate in  the  Mother,  will  be  found  in  a 
hireling,  who  for  a  little  money  turns 
her  own  Infant  out  of  doors.  But  tho' 
it  is  true  that  a  Nurfe  may  acquire  by 
degrees  the  folicitude  and  tendernefs  of 
a  Mother,  yet  as  this  takes  place  ilowly, 
and  only  in  proportion  as  habit  takes  the 
place  of  Nature,  the  neglected  Child 
may  perifli  in  the  mean  timex  There 
refults  even  from  this  poffible  advantage, 
an  inconvenience  which  is  itfelf  lumcient 
to  deter  a  Woman  of  any  fenfibility  from 
permitting  her  Infant  to  be  fuckled  by 
another  :  and  this  is,  to  have  a  ftranger 
partaking  with,  or  rather  alienating  from 
her  the  rights  of  a  Mother;  to  fee  her 
Child  love  another  Woman  as  well,  or 
better  than  herfelf ;  to  perceive  the  af- 
fect ion  it  retains  for  its  natural  parent  a 
matter  of  favour,  and  that  of  its  adopted 
one  a  duty  :  for  is  not  the  attachment  of 
D  4  the 
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the  Child  the  reward  due  to  the  tender 
pares  of  a  Mother  *  ?  The  many  loath - 
fome  difeafes  to  which  the  lower  clafs 
of  Women  in  large  cities  are  fubjecled, 
is  another  reafon  againft  their  being 
intrufled  with  fuch  an  office;  difeafes 
which  are  often  fatal  to  their  little 
charges,  or  which  taint  the  blood  in  a* 
manner  that  they  and  their  fucceeding 
families  may  feel  very  feverely. 

Children  fliould  be  fuckled  from  nine 
to  twelve  months.  There  are  feveral 
eircumftances  that  may  point  out  the 
propriety  of  weaning  them  about  that 
time :  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in- 
all  the  Levant,  Children  tafte  nothing 
but  their  Mother's  milk  till  they  are  a 
year  old,  which  in  general  is  a  good  rule. 
The  call  of  Nature  fhould  be  waited  for 
to  feed  them  with  any  thing  more  fuh- 

*  Roufleau. 
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ttantial.  Many  ditbrders  are  incident  to 
Infants,  by  forcing  other  food  upon  them 
befides  their  Nurfes  milk.  When  we 
neglect  the  plain  dictates  of  Inftinct  in 
this  cafe,  we  cannot  move  a  ftep  with- 
out danger  of  erring,  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  their  food,  or 
the  proper  times  of  giving  it.  New- 
born Infants  are  particularly  apt  to 
fuffer  from  being  {tufted  with  water- 
gruel,  milk  and  water,  weak  wine  whey, 
and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  which 
are  thought  perfectly  mild  and  inno- 
cent. But  the  cafe  is,  Nature  at  this 
time  requires  very  little  food,  but  a 
great  deal  of  reft,  as  Infants  fleep  al- 
moft  their  whole  time,  for  feveral  weeks 
after  they  are  born.  When  therefore 
fomething  or  other  is  continually  pour- 
ing down  their  throats,  their  natural  re- 
pofe  is  interrupted,  and  the  effedts  are 
flatulency,  gripes,  and  all  the  other 
*  confe- 
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confequences  of  indigeflion.  It  is  pro- 
per to  wean  Children  by  degrees,  and 
to  make  this  and  every  fubfequent  alte-* 
ration  in  their  diet  as  gradual  as  poffi- 
ble,  becaufe  too  fudden  tranfitions  in 
this  refpect  are  often  attended  with  the 
worft  confequences. 

While  an  Infant  is  fed  by  the  Mo-" 
ther's  milk  alone,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
fuck  as  often  as  it  pleaies.  -  It  is  then 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Na- 
ture, who  will  not  neglect  her  charge  j 
and  .in  this  cafe  has  wifely  provided 
againft  any  inconvenience  that  may  arife 
from  the  ftomach  being  overcharged 
with  too-  much  milk,  by  making  the. 
Child  throw  up  the  fuperfluous  ,  quan- 
tity; which  it  does  without  ficknefs  or 
ftraining. 

If  a  Mother  cannot  or  will  not  fuckle 
her  own  Child,  it  mould  be  given  to  a 
Nurfe  newly  delivered,  whofe  confiitu- 
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tion  both  of  body  and  of  mind  refem- 
bles  the  Mother's  as  nearly  as  poffible* 
provided  that  conftitution  be  a  good  one. 
The  Nurfe  fliould  continue  to  live  in 
every  refpecl  as  me. has  been  accuftomed 
to  do.  A  tranfition  from  a  plain  diet 
confifting  moftly  of  vegetables,  from  a 
pure,  air  and  daily  exercife,if  not  hard 
labour,  to  a  full  diet  of  animal  food, 
fermented  ,  liquor,  the  clofe  air  of  a  town, 
and  a  total  want  of  exercife,  cannot  fail 
to  affedt  the  health  both  of  the  Nurfe 
and  the  Child. 

The  attempt  to  bring  up  an  Infant 
entirely  by  the  fpoon  is  offering  fuch  a 
violence  to  Nature,  as  nothing  but  the 
moft  extreme  neceflity  can  juftify.  If 
a  Child  was  to  be  nourished  in  this  way, 
even  by  its  Mother's  milk  alone,  it 
would  not  anfwer.  The  aclion  of  fuck- 
ing, like  that  of  chewing,  occafions  the 
fecretion  of  a  liquor  in  the  Child's 

month, 
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mouth,  which  being  intimately  mixed 
with  the  milk,  makes  it  fit  eafy  upon, 
and  properly  digeft  in  the  ftomach. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  Other  circum- 
ftances  in  the  rearing  of  Children,  in 
which,  we  apprehend,  neither  Inftinft 
nor  the  Analogy  of  Nature  is  properly 
regarded. 

All  young  Animals  naturally  delight 

*  t 

in  the  open  air,  and  in  perpetual  motion  : 
But  we  fignify  oUr  difapprobation  of 
this  intention  of  Nature,  by  confining 
our  Infants  moftly  within  doors,  and 
fwathing  them  from  the  time  they  are 
born  as  tightly  as  poflible. — Thus  na-< 
tural  Inftind  appears  very  ftrong  when 
We  fee  a  Child  releafed  from  its  confine-* 
ment,  in  the  fhort  interval  between  pull- 
ing off  its  day  cloaths,  and  fwathing 
it  again  before  it  is  put  to  fleep;  The 
evident  tokens  of  delight  which  the  lit^ 
tie  creature  (hews  in  recovering  the  free 

ufe 
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ufe  of  its  limbs,  and  the  ftrong  reluc- 
tance it  difcovers  to  be  again  remitted 
to  its  bondage,  one  mould  imagine 
would  ftrike  a  conviction  of  the  cruelty 
and  abfurdity  of  this  practice,  into  the 
moft  llupid  of  Mankind,  This  con- 
finement, Boys,  in  general,  are  fooner 
releafed  from  ;  but  the  fairer  part  of  the 
Species  fuffer  it,  in  fome  degree,  during 
life,  ^tc'wU 

Some  nations  have  fancied  that  Na-> 
ture  did  not  give  a  good  fhape  to  the 
Jiead,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  mgar-loaf. 
The  Chinefe  think  a  Woman's  foot 
much  handfomer,  if  fqueezed  into  a 
third  part  of  its  natural  fize.  Some  A- 
frican  nations  have  a  like  quarrel  with 
the  fhape  of  the  nofe,  which  they  think 
ought  to  be  laid  as  flat  as  poffible  with 
the  face.  We  laugh  at  the  folly  and, 
Are  (hocked  with  the  cruelty  of  thefe 

barba- 
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barbarians;  but  think,  with  equal  ab- 
surdity, that  the  natural  fhape  of  a  Wo- 
man's cheft  is  not  fo  elegant  as  we  can 
make  it  by  the  confinement  of  Stays. 
' — The  common  'effe&s  of  this  practice 
are  disorders  in  the  ftomach  and  ob- 
ftru&ions  in  the  lungs,  ,  from  their  not 
having  fufficient  room  to  play,  which, 
betides  tainting   the   breath,   cuts  off 
numbers  of  young  Women  by  consump- 
tions in  the  very  bloom  of  life.— But 
Nature  has  fhewn  her  refentnlent  of  this 
pradtice  in  the  raoft  finking  manner,  by 
rendering  above   half  the  Women  of 
fafhion   deformed  in    fome  degree  or 
other.     Deformity   is  peculiar  to  the 
civilized  part  of  Mankind,  and  is  al- 
mofc  always  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
The  Turkifh  and  Afiatic  Women,  who 
are  diftinguifhed  for  the  elegance  of 
their  form,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  their 
carriage,  are  accuftomed  from  their  In- 
fancy 
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faney  to  wear  no  drefs  but  what  is 
perfectly  loofe. — The  fuperior  ftrength, 
juft  proportions,  and  agility  of  Savages 
are  entirely  the  effe&s  of  their  hardy 
education,  of  their  living  moftly  abroad 
in  the  open  air,  and  of  their  limbs  never 
having  fuffered  any  confinement. — The 
Siamefe,  Japonefe,  Indians,  Negroes, 
Savages  of  Canada,  Virginia,  Brazil, 
and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  do  not  fwathe  their  Children, 
but  lay  them  in  a  kind  of  large  cradle 
lined  and'  covered  with  Ikins  or  furs. 
Here  they  have  the  free  ufe  of  their 
limbs  j  which  they  improve  fo  well,  that 
in  two  or  three  months  they  crawl  about 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  in  lefs 
than  a  year  walk  without  any  afliftance. 
Where  Children  are  fwathed,  or  fo 
clofely  pinioned  down  in  their  cradles, 
that  they  cannot  move,  the  *  impulfive 

*  Roufleau. 
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force  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body 
difpofed  to  increafe,  finds  an  infur- 
mountable  obflacle  to  the  movements 
required  to  accelerate  their  growth. 
The  Infant  ,  is  continually  making  fruit - 
lefs  efforts,  which  wafte  its  powers  or 
retard  their  progrefs.  It  is  fcarcely 
pomble  to  fwathe  Children  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  give  them  fome  pain  ; 
and  the  conftant  endeavour  to  relieve 
themfelves  from  an  uneafy  pofture,  is 
a  frequent  caufe  of  deformity.  When 
the  fwathing  is  tight,  it  impedes  the 
breathing,  and  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood,  difturbs  the  natural  fecre- 
tions,  and  diforders  the  conftitution  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  If  an  Infant  is 
pinioned  down  in  its  cradle  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  fuperfiuous 
humour  fecreted  in  the  mouth  from  be- 
ing freely  difcharged,  it  muft  fall  down 
into  the  ftomach ;  where  it  occafions 

various 
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various  diforders*  efpecially  in  time  of 
teething,  when  there  is  always  a  very 
great  fecretion  of  this  fluid.  Another 
inconvenience  which   attends  this  un- 
natural confinement  of  Children*  is  the 
keeping  them  from  their  natural  action 
and  exercife,  which  both  retards  their 
growth,  and  diminilhes  the  flrength  of 
their  bodies.    It  is  pretended  that  Chil- 
.  dren  left  thus  at  liberty,  would  often 
throw   themfelves    into  poftures  de- 
ftru&ive  of  the  perfect  conformation  of 
their  body.    'But  if  a  Child  ever  gets 
into  a  wrong  fltuation,  the  uneafinefs  it 
feels  foon  induces  it  to  change  its  pof- 
ture.    Betides*  in  thofe  countries  where 
no   fuch   precautions    are  taken*  the 
Children  are  all  robuft  and  well  pro- 
portioned.   It  is  likewife  faid*  that  if 
Children  were  left  to  the  free  ufe  of  their 
limbs,   their  reftleffnefs  would  fubjed 
them  to  many  external  injuries ;  but 

£  tho' 
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tho'  they  are  *  heavy,  they  are  propor- 
tionally feeble,  and  cannot  move  with 
fufficient  force  to  hurt  themfelves.  The 
true  fource,  however,  of  that  wretched 
flavery  to  which  they  are  condemned  is 
this ;  an  Infant  whofe  limbs  are  at 
liberty  muft  be  conftantly  watched,  but 
when  it  is  faft  bound,  it  requires  little 
attendance  from  its  Nurfe,  and  may  be 
thrown  into  any  corner. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
health  of  Infants,  to  keep  them  per- 
fectly clean  and  fweet.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  -j?  Eaftern  countries,  parti- 
cularly Turkey  and  the  natives  of 
America,  are  extremely  attentive  to  this 
article.  The  confined  drefs  of  our  In- 
fants renders  a  great  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceffary. 
The  clofe  application  of  any  thing 
acrid  to  the  delicate  and  fenfible  fkin  of 
<,*  Roufleau.  +  Buffon. 
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■m  infant,  gives  a  very  fpeedy  irritation; 
and  is  one  of  the  moil  frequent  caufes  of 
Children's  crying. 

Children  when  very  young  never  cry 
but  from  pain  or  ficknefs,  and  there- 
fore the  caufe  of  their  diftrefs  fliould  be 
accurately  enquired  into.     If  it  is  al- 
lowed to  continue,   it  difturbs  all  the, 
animal  functions,  efpecially  the  digef- 
tive  powers ;  and  from  the  disorders  of 
thefe  moft  of  the  difeafes  incident  to 
children  proceed.    The  cries  of  an  In- 
fant are  the  voice  of  Nature  fupplicat- 
ing  relief.    It  can  exprefs  its  wants  by 
no  other  language.    Inftead  of  hearken- 
ing to  this  voice,  we  often  ftifle  it,  by 
putting  the  littje  wretch  into  a  cradle, 
where  the  noife  and  violent  motion  con- 
found all  its  fenfes,  and  extinguish  all 
feelings  of  pain  in  a  forced  and  unnatural 
fleep.     Sometimes  they  are  ajlpwed  to 
cry  till  their  ftrength  is  exhaufted.  But 
E  z  their 
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their  violent  ftruggles  to  get  relief,  and 
the  agitations  of  their  paffions,  equally 
diforder  their  conftitutions  j  and  when 
a  Child's  firfl  fenfations  partake  fo  much 
of  pain  and  diftrefs,  and  when  the  tur- 
bulent paffions  are  fo  early  awaked  and 
exercifed,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fuf- 
pect  they  may  have  an  influence  on  the 
future  temper. 

Children  require  a  great  deal  of  fleep, 
particularly  in  early  infancy,  nor  fhould 
it  ever  be  denied  them.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  be  in  conflant  motion  when 
they  are  awake,  which  they  always 
choofe  to  be,  there  will  be  no  occafton 
for  rocking  them  in  a  cradle  :  but  the 
fleep  which  is  forced,  by  exhaufted 
Nature  finking  to  reft  after  fevere  fits 
of  crying,  is  often  too  long  and  too 
profound.  Rocking  in  cradles  is  im- 
proper in  every  refpect,  from  the  con- 
finement they  occafion,  from  their  over- 
heating 
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heating  Infants,  from  their  difordering 
the  digeftion  of  their  food,  and  from 
their  procuring  an  unnatural  and  forced 
fleep. 

As-  Children  naturally  turn  their  eyes 
to  the  light,  their  beds  or  cradles  lhould 
be  lighted  from  the  feet,  in  fuch  a  way 
as  that  both  eyes  may  be  equally  ex- 
pofed  to  it.  If  the  light  is  on  one  fide, 
the  eye  that  is  moft  frequently  directed 
to  it  will  become  ftrongeft.  This  is  like- 
wife  a  frequent  caufe  of  fquinting  *, 

The  mifmanagement  of  Children  is 
principally  owing  to  over-feeding,  over- 
clothing,  want  of  exercife,  and  of  frefh 
air  f .  Though,  as  was  before  obferved, 
a  young  Child  never  cries  but  from  pain 
or  ficknefs,  yet  the  univerfal  remedy 
abfurdly  applied  for  all  its  diftrefTes,.  is 

*  Buffon. 

t  See  a  very  fpirited  and  judicious  eflay  on 
nurfing,  by  Dr.  Cadogan. 
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giving  it  fomething  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or 
rocking  it  in  a  cradle.  If  the  wants  and 
"motions  of  a  child  are  attended  to,  it 
will  be  found  to  fhew  feveral  figns  of 
defiring  food  before  it  cries  for  it,  the 
firft  fenfations  of  hunger  never  being 
attended  with  pain.  Indeed  thefe  figns 
are  feldom  obferved,  becaufe  Children 
are  feldom  fuffered  to  be  hungry.  If 
they  Were  regularly  fed  Only  thrice  a  day, 
at  ftated  intervals,  after  they  are  wean- 
ed, the  fignals  of  returning  hunger 
Would  be  as  intelligible  as  if  they  fpoke ; 
but  while  they  are  crammed  with  fome 
trafh  every  hour,  the  calls  of  natural 
appetite  can  never  be  heard.  Their 
food  mould  be  limple,  and  of  eafy  di- 
geftion,  and  fhould  never  be  taken  hot : 
after  they  are  weaned,  till  they  are  three 
years  old,  it  mould  confift  of  plain  milk, 
panada,  well-fermented  bread,  barley^ 
meal   porridge  ;  and  at   dinner  plain 
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light  broth  with  barley  or  rice.  Ail 
kinds  af  pailry,  puddings,  cuftards,  &c. 
where  the  chief  ingredients  are  unfer- 
mcnted  flour,  eggs,  and  butter,  tho' 
generally  thought  to  be  light,  lie  much 
heavier  on  the  ftomach  than  many  kinds 
of  animal  food.  Fermented  liquors  of 
every  kind,  and  all  fort  of  fpiceries, 
are  improper.  They  give  a  ftimulus 
to  the  digeftive  powers,  which  they  do 
not  require,  and,  by  exciting  a  falfe  ap- 
petite, are  often  the  caufe  of  their  being 
overcharged.  Their  drink  mould  be 
pure  water.  The  quantity  of  Children's 
food  mould  be  regulated 'by  their  ap- 
petite; and  as  they  always  eat  with 
lbme  eagernefs  full  as  much  as  they 
ought,  whenever  that  eagernefs  ceafes, 
their  food  mould  be  immediately  with- 
drawn. 

The  pra&ice  of  putting  many  clothes 
on  Children,  indulging  them  in  fitting 
E  4  over 
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over  the  fire,  fleeping  in  fmall  and  warm 
rooms,  and  preferving  them  from  being 
,  expofed  to  the  various  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  relaxes  their  bodies,  and 
enervates  their  minds.  If  Children,  to- 
gether  with  fuch  an  effeminate  education 
are  pampered  with  animal  food,  rich 
fauces,  and  fuch  other  diet  as  over- 
charges their  digeftive  powers,  they  be- 
come fickly  as  well  as  weak. 

It  is  a  general  error,  that  a  new-born 
Infant  cannot  be  kept  too  warm.  From 
this  unfortunate  prejudice,  a  healthy 
Child  is  foon  made  fo  tender,  that  it 
cannot  bear  the  frefh  air  without  catch- 
ing cold.  A  Child  can  neither  be  kept 
too  cool,  nor  too  loofe  in  its  drefs.  It 
wants  lefs  clothing,  in  proportion,  than 
a  grown  perfon,  becaufe  it  is  naturally 
warmer ;  at  leaft  more  uniformly  and 
equally  warm.  This  is  univerfal  among 
all  animals.    There  are  numberlefs  in- 
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fiances  of  Infants,  expofed  and  deferted, 
that  have  lived  feveral  days,  in  fuch  fe- 
vere  weather  as  would  have  killed  moil 
adults."   Many  of  the  difeafes  incident 
to  new-born  Infants,  and  to  Lying-in 
Women,  arife  from  the  hot  regimen  to 
which  they  are  fubjedled.    It  is  generally 
thought  neceflary  to  keep  Lying-in  Wo- 
men in  a  conftant,  extorted  Sweat,  by 
confining  them  for  feveral  days  clpfely  to 
bed,  in  warm  rooms,  where  great  care 
is  taken  to  exclude  the  frefh  air;  by 
giving  them  all  their  drink  warm,  and 
obliging  them  to  take  down  a  larger 
quantity  of  it  than  their  third  demands. 
If  all  thefe  methods  prove  infuffkient  to 
force  out  the  defired  Sweat,  the  affiftance 
of  fudorific  medicines,  fometimes  of  the 
heating  kind,  is  called  in.    There  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
of  this  artificial  fyftem  of  management 
U  highly  pernicious.    It  is  contrary  to 

the 
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the  Analogy  of  Nature  among  all  other 
Animals,  and  among  the  uncultivated 
part  of  the  human  fpecies,  who,  unlefs 
in  fome  very  extraordinary  cafes,  reco- 
ver eafily  and  fpeedily,  after  bringing 
forth  their  young,  without  requiring  to 
be  kept  warmer  than  ufua'l.  The  fre- 
quent deaths,  and  the  flow  and  difficult 
recoveries  of  Women  after  Child-birth, 
fhew  plainly  that  there  is  an  error  fome- 
where.  It  is  the  refuge  of  ignorance, 
or  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice,  to  fay,  that 
thefe  evils  are  natural  and  unavoidable. 
The  Conftitution  of  a  Lying-in  Woman 
is  indeed  naturally  more  irritable  than 
ufual,  but  this  irritability  is  much  in* 
creafed  by  a  hot  regimen,  and  by  keep- 
ing her  conftantly  diflblved  in  Sweats: 
the  effect  of  which  is,  to  weaken  her  fo 
much,  that  the  leaft  application  of  ex- 
ternal cold  often  produces  the  moft  dan- 
gerous confequences.    This  is  confider- 

ed 
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ed  as  an  additional  reafon  for  keeping 
the  unhappy  Woman  frill  warmer.  It 
generally  happens,  that  a  woman,  for 
lbme  days  after  her  delivery,  has  a  con- 
flant  Moifture  on  her  fkin;  this  natu- 
ral Moifture  is  moft  effectually  promoted 
by  keeping  her  as  eool  as  in  her  ufual 
health.  If  the  heat  is  increafed,  inftead 
of  this  falutary  Perfpiration,  a  Fever  is 
probably  produced,  which  either  fup-  < 
preffes  it  entirely,  or  is  attended  with  a 
profufe  colliquative  Sweat;  and  often, 
in  confequence  of  fuch  Sweat,  with  a 
Miliary  Eruption.  By  another  fatal  er-  « 
ror,  in  miftaking  an  EffecT:  for  a  Caufe, 
this  Miliary  Eruption  is  coniidered  as  a 
critical  and  highly  falutary  tranflation 
of  fome  imaginary  morbid  matter  to  the 
Skin  5  which  ought  to  be  promoted,  by 
a  warm  regimen  and  fudoriflc  medicines. 
Thus,  by  leaving  the  plain  road  of  Na- 
ture and  common  Senfe,  people  involve 

them- 
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themfelves  in  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  and 
fancy  they  are  curing  Difeafes,-  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  creating  .them.    It  is  a 
certain  fact,  however  ftrange  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  in  a  well-regulated  Lying-in 
Hofpital,  Women  recover  fooner,  and 
are  fubje&ed  to  fewer  accidents  after 
Child-birth,  notwith Handing  the.  una- 
voidable expofure  to  more  light  and 
noife,  than  Ladies  of  Fafhion,  who  are 
thought  to  poffefs  every  poffible  con- 
veniency,  in  their  own  houfes.  The 
reafon  is  obvious :  In  fuch  an  Hofpital, 
the  Women  lie  in  a  large  ward,  kept  cool 
and  well  ventilated,  and  under  the  di- 
rection and  abfolute  government  of  a 
Phyfician,  who  is  not  fettered  by  other 
people's  prejudices,  but  feels  himfelf  at 
full  liberty  to  ad  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  Underftanding  and  Ex- 
perience. 

But  we  return  to  our  Subject. — Chil- 
dren 
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drcn  mould  have  no  flioes  or  ftockino^, 
at  leaft  till  they  are  able  to  run  abroad. 
They  would  (land  firmer,  learn  to  walk 
fooner,  and  have  their  limbs  better  pro- 
portioned, if  they  were  never  cramped 
with  ligatures  of  any  kind.  Befides, 
llockings  are  a  very  uncleanly  piece  of 
drefs,  and  always  keep  an  Infant's  legs' 
cold  and  wet,  if  they  are  not  fhifted  al- 
mofl  everv  hour,  . 

The  active  principle  is  lb  vigorous 
and  overflowing  in  a  Child,  that  it  loves 
to  be  in  perpetual  motion  itfelf,  and  to 
have  every  objeft  around  it  in  motion, 
This  exuberant  activity  is  given  it  for 
the  wifeft  purpztfes ;  as  it  has  more  to  do 
and  more  to  learn  in  the  firffc  three  years 
of  its  life,  than  it  has  in  thirty  years 
of  any  future  period  of  it.  But  that 
lively  and  reftlefs  fpirit,  which  in  infancy 
feemed  to  animate  every  thing  around  it, 
gradually  contracts  itfelf,  as  the  Child 

advances 
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advances  in  Life,  nature  requiring  no 
more  motion  than  is  neceflary  for  its' 
prefervation,  and  finks  at  laft  into  that 
calm  and  ftillnefs  which  clofe  the  latter 
days  of  human  life. 

We  mould  freely  indulge  this  active 
fpirit  and  the  reftlefs  curiofity  of  Chil- 
dren, by  allowing  them  to  move  about 
at  their  pleafure.  This  exercife  gives 
ftrength  and  agility  to  their  limbs  and 
vigour  to  their  conftitution.  They 
mould  be  allowed  and  even  encouraged 
to  handle  objects  from  their  earlieft  in- 
fancy, and  be  fufFered  to  approach 
them  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  move 
on  their  hands  and  knees.  It  is  only  by 
touch  that  we  acquire  juft  ideas  of  the 
figure  and  fituation  of  bodies,  and  there 
fore  we  cannot  be  too  early  accuftomed 
to  examine  by  this  fenfe  every  vifible 
body  within  our  reach.  All  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  however,  are  frurlratcd  by  In> 
x  fants 
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tants  being   confined  in  their  Nurfcs 
arms  till  they  are  able  to  walk  alone. 
This  confinement  is  likewife  .very  apt  to 
give  a  twill  to  their  fhape,  if  the  Nurfc 
is  not  particularly  careful  to  carry  them 
alternately  in  both  arms,  tho'  this  twift 
may  not  appear  for  many  years  after. 
But  a  ftill  more  important  injury  may  be 
done  to  them  by  this  praclice,  fo  uni- 
verfal  among  thofe  of  better  rank;  the 
injury  arifing  from  their  having  too 
much  or  too  little  exercife,  or  from  its 
being  given  them  at  an  improper  time. 
If  a  Child  is  fuffered  to  move  about  at 
its  pleafure,  like  any  other  young  ani- 
mal, from  the  time  it  is  two  or  three 
months  old,  unerring  Inftind  will  direct 
it  to  take  precifely  the  Quantity  of  Ex- 
ercife, and  to  take  it  at  the  precife  time* 
which  are  moR  proper.    But  if  it  is 
carried  always  in  a  Nurfe's  arms,  thefc 
important  circumftaoces  mufl  be  regu- 
lated 
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lated  by  her  peculiar  temper  or  caprice. 
It  is  caiy  to  forefee  fome  of  the  numerous 
inconveniences  that  muft  arife  from 
this* 

Neither  ought  Children  to  be  affiftedj 
in  their  learning  to  walk,  by  leading- 
firings.  The  only  ufe  of  thefe  is  to 
lave  trouble  to  Nurfes,  who,  by  allowing 
the  Children  to  fwing  in  therm  often 
hurt  their  fhape,  and  retard  their  pro- 
grelV  in  walking.  They  are  lefs  fubjecl: 
to  fall  when  they  have  no  fuch  artificial 
affiftance  to  depend  on  ;  and  they  can- 
not too  early  be  made  fenhble  that  they 
are  never  to  expect  a  lupport  or  affift- 
ance in  doing  any  thing  which  they  are 
able  to  do  for  themfelves.  When  In- 
fants have  cfcaped  from  the  hands  of 
their  Nurfes  and  are  able  to  run  about 
and  lhift  for  themfelves,  they  generally  do 
well.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  weak- 
ly Children  mould  not  be  put  on  their 

legs, 
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4egs,  efpecially  if  they  are  the  Ieaft  bent 
or  crooked  :  but  experience  fhews  that 
crooked  legs  will  grow  in  time  ftrong 
and  ftrait  by  frequent  walking,  while 
difufe  makes  them  worfe  and  worfe  every 
day  *. 

Cities  are  the  graves  of  the  human 
fpecies  f .    They  would  perifli  in  a  few 
generations,  if  they  were  not  conftantly 
recruited  from  the  country.    The  con- 
fined, putrid  air  which  moft  of  their 
inhabitants  breathe,  their  foul  feeding, 
their    want    of  natural  exercife,  but, 
above    all,   their   debauchery,  fliorten 
their  lives,  ruin  their  conftitutions,  and 
produce  a  puny  and  difeafed   race  of 
Children. 

Every   circumftance  points   out  the 
country  as  the  proper  place  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Children  ;  the  purity  of  the 
air,   the  variety   of  ruftic  fports,  the 
*  Cadogan,  f  Roufleau. 
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plainnefs  of  diet,  the  fimplicity  and  in- 
nocence of  manners,  all  concur  to  re- 
commend it.  Crowding  Children  to- 
gether in  hofpitals  is  extremely  perni- 
cious to  their  health,  both  from  the 
confinement  they  are  fubje&ed  to,  and 
from  the  unwholefome  air  occafioned 
by  a  number  of  people  living  in  the  fame 
houfe.  But  it  is  ftrll  more  pernicious 
to  confine  them,  before  they  have  at- 
tained their  full  growth  and  ftrength, 
to  fedentary  employments,  where  they 
breathe  a  putrid  air,,  and  are  reftrained 
from  the  free  ufe  of  their  limbs.  The 
ufual  effect  of  this  confinement  is,  either 
to  cut  them  off  early  in  life,  or  to  ren- 
der their  conftitutions  weak  and  fickly. 
The  infatiable  thirft  for  money,  not  only 
hardens  the  heart  againft  every  lentil 
ment  of  humanity,  but  makes  Men 
blind  to  that  very  intereft  which  they  fo 
anxioufly  purfoe.    The  fame  principles 

of 
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of  found  policy*  which  induces  fhem  to 
Ipare  their  horfes  and  cattle,  till  they 
arrive  at  their  full  fize  and  vigour,  fhould 
naturally  lead  them  to  grant  a  like  refpite 
to  their  children. 

Tho'  diet  demands  the  greateft  atten- 
tion, in  puny  conftitutions,  yet  it  admits 
of  a  very  great  latitude  in  Children 
hardened   by   exereife    and  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather. 
It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  what  the 
human  body,  may  be  brought  to  bear* 
if  it  is  gradually  inured  to  the  intempe- 
rance of  feafons  and  elements,  to  hunger* 
thirft,  and  fatigue.    Before  it  hath  ac- 
quired  fettled  habits,  we  may  induce 
almoft  any  we  pleafe,  without  danger; 
when  it  is  Once  arrived  at  its  full  growth 
and  confiftence,  every  material  alteration 
is  dangerous.     But  the  delicacy  and 
luxury  of  modern  education  deftroy  the 
foundation  of  this  native  vigour  and  flexi- 
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bility.  Notwithftanding  the  variety  of 
abfurd  and  unnatural  cuftoms  that  pre- 
vail among  barbarous  nations,  they  are 
not  fickly  as  we  are,  becaufe  the  hardi- 
nefs  of  their  conftitutions  enables  them 
to  bear  all  excefTes.  The  women  who 
inhabit  the  ifthmus  of  America  are 
plunged  in  cold  water,  along  with  their 
Infants,  immediately  after  their  delivery, 
without  any  bad  confequence.  All  thofe 
difeafes  which  arile  from  catching  of  cold, 
or  a  fudden  check  given  to  the  perfpira- 
tion,  are  found  only  among  the  civi- 
lized part  of  Mankind.  An  old  Roman 
or  an  Indian,  in  the  purfuits  of  war  or 
hunting,  would  plunge  into  a  river 
whilft  in  a  profufe  fweat,  without  fear 
and  without  danger.  A  fimilar  hardy 
education  would  make  us  all  equally 
proof  againft  the  bad  effe&s  of  fueh 
accidents.— The  greater  care  we  take 
to  prevent  catching  cold,  by  the  various 
r  con- 
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contrivances  of  modern  luxurf,  the  more 
we  become  fubjected  to  it. — We  can 
guard  againft  cold  only  by  rendering  our- 
fclves  fuperior  to  its  influence. — There 
is  a  linking  proof  of  this  in  the  vigorous 
constitutions  of  Children  braced  by  the 
daily  ufe  of  the  cold  bath ;  and  fhill  a 
ftronger  proof,  in  thofe  children  who 
are  thinly  clad,  and  fuffered  to  be  with- 
out (lockings  or  fhoes  in  all  feafons  and 
weathers. 

Nature  never  made  any  country  too 
cold  for  its  own  inhabitants. — In  colcf 
climates  fhe  has  made  exercife  and  even 
fatigue  habitual  to  them,  not  only  from 
the  neceffity  of  their  fituation,  but  from 
choice,  their  natural  diverfions  being  all 
of  the  athletic  and  violent  kind.  But 
the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  modern 
manners  has  both  deprived  us  of  our  na- 
tural defence  againft  the  difeafes  moft 
incident  to  our  own  climate,  and  fub- 
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jeded  us  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a 
warm  one,  particularly  to  that  debility 
and  morbid  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
moft  of  our  difeafes,  and  deprives  us  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  fpirit  and  refolution 
to  fupport  them. 

Moft  of  thofe  Children  who  die  under 
two  years  of  age,  are  cut  off  by  the  con- 
fequences  of  teething.  This  is  reckoned 
a  natural  and  inevitable  evil ;  but  as  all 
other  animals,  and  the  uncultivated  part 
of  Mankind,  get  their  teeth  without  dan- 
ger, there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  this  is  -not 
a  natural  evil.  The  procefs  of  Nature 
in  breeding  teeth  is  different  from  her 
ufual  method  of  operating  in  the  human 
body,  which  is  without  pain,  and  com- 
monly without  exciting  any  particular 
fenfation.  But  though  cutting  of  the 
teeth  may  be  naturally  attended  with 
fome  pain,  and  even  a  fmall  degree  of 

fever>t 
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fever,  yet  if  a  Child's  conftitution  be 
perfectly  found  and  vigorous,  probably 
neither  of  thefe  would  be  followed  by 
any  bad  confequence.  The  irritability 
of  the  nervous  Syftem,  and  the  inflam- 
matory difpofition  of  the  habit  at  this 
period,  are  probably  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  too  full  living,  to  the  confti- 
tution being  debilitated  by  the  want  of 
proper  Exercife,  by  the  want  of  free 
Exposure  to  the  open  Air,  and  the  num- 
berlefs  other  Effeminacies  of  modern 
Education.  Other  animals  facilitate  the 
cutting  of  their  teeth  by  gnawing  fuch 
bodies  as.  their  gums  can  make  fome 
impreffion  on.  An  Infant,  by  the  fame 
mechanical  Inftinct,  begins  very  early 
to  carry  every  thing  to  its  mouth.  As 
foon  as  this  indication  of  Nature  is  ob- 
ferved,  it  mould  be  diligently  followed, 
by  giving  the  Child  fomething  to  gnaw, 
which  is  inoffenfive,  which  is  cooling, 
'  F  4  and 
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and  which  yields  a  little  to  the  preflurc 
of  its  gums,  as  liquorice-root,  hard  bif- 
Cuit,  wax  candle,  and  fuch  like.  A  per- 
fectly hard  body,  fuch  as  coral,  does  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  nor  will  a  Child 
ufe  it,  when  its  gums  are  in  the  leaft 
pained. 

We  cannot  help  obferving  here,  the 
very  great  prejudice  which  Children  of 
better  rank  often  fuftain,  by  a  too  early 
application  to  different  branches  of  edu- 
cation. The  raoft  important  pofTeflion 
that  can  be  fecured  to  a  Child,  is  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  conftitution,  a 
chearful  temper,  and  a  good  heart.  Moft 
fickly  Children  either  die  very  foon,  or 
drag  out  an  unhappy  life,  burdenfome 
to  themfelves,  and  uielefs  to  the  public. 
There  is  nothing  indeed  to  hinder  a  Child 
from  acquiring  every  ufeful  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  every  elegant  accom- 
plimment  fuited  to  his  age,  without  im- 
pairing 
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pairing  his  conftitution;  but  then  tlie 
greatefr.  attention  muft  be  had  to  the 
powers  of  his  body  and  mind)  that  they 
neither  be  allowed  to  languifh  for  want 
of  exercife,  nor  be  exerted  beyond  what 
they  can  bear.  Nature  brings  all  her 
works  to  perfection  by  a  gradual  procefs. 
Man,-  the  laft  and  moft  perfect  of  her 
works  below,  arrives  at  his  by  a  very 
flow  procefs.  In  the  early  period  of  life^ 
Nature  feems  particularly  felicitous  to 
increafe  and  invigorate  the  bodily  pow- 
ers. One  of  the  principal  initruments 
fhe  ules  for  this  purpofe  is,  that  reftlefs 
activity  which  makes  a  Child  delight  to 
be  in  perpetual  motion.  The  faculties 
of  the  mind  difclofe  themfelves  in  a  cer- 
tain regular  fucceffion.  The  powers  of 
imagination  firft  begin  to  appear  by  an 
unbounded  curiofity,  a  love  of  what  is 
great,  furprizing,  and  marvellous,  and 
in  many  cafes,  of  what  is  ridiculous. 

The 
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The  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
Nature  does  not  come  fo  early.  The 
progrefs  of  the  affections,  is  flower :  at 
firft  they  are  moftly  of  the  felnfli  kind, 
but,  by  degrees,  the  heart  dilates,  and 
the  focial  and  public  affections  make 
their  appearance.  The  progrefs  of  rear 
fon  is  extremely  flow.  In  childhood  the 
mind  can  attend  to  nothing  but  what 
keeps  its  active  powers  in  conftant  agi- 
tation, nor  can  it  take  in  all  the  little 
difcriminating  circumftarices  which  are 
neceflary  to  the  forming  a  true  judg^ 
ment  either  of  perfons  or  things.  For 
this  caufe  it  is  very  little  capable  of  enr 
tering  into  abftract  reafoning  of  any 
kind,  till  towards  the  age  of  manhood. 
It  is  even  long  after  this  period  before 
any  juftnefs  of  tafte  can  be  acquired, 
becaufe  that  requires  the  moil  improved 
ufe  of  the  affections,  of  the  reafoning 
faculty,  and  of  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. 
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tion.  If  this  is  the  order  and  plan  of  Na- 
ture in  bringing  Man  to  the  perfection 
of  his  kind,  it  mould  be  the  bufin-efs 
of  education  religioufly  to  follow  it,  to, 
aflift  the  fucceffive  openings  of  the 
human  powers,  to  give  them  their  pro- 
per exercife,  but  to  take  care  that  they 
never  be  over-charged.  If  no  regard  is 
had  to  this  rule,  we  may  indeed  acce- 
lerate, the  feeming  maturity  of  our  fa- 
culties, as  we  can  rear  a  'plant  in  a  hot- 
bed, but  we  fhall  never  be  able  to 
bring  them  to  that  full  maturity,  which 
a  more  ftrict  attention  to  Nature  would 
have  brought  them  to.  This  is,  how- 
ever, fo  little  obferved  in  the  education 
of  Children  of  better  fafhion,  that  Na- 
ture is,  almoft  from  the  beginning, 
thwarted  in  all  her  motions.  Many 
hours  are  fpent  every  day  in  ftudics 
painfully  difagreeable,  that  give  exer- 
cife to  no  faculty  but  the  memory,  and 
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only  load  it  with  what  will  probably 
never  turn  to  either  future  pleafure  or 
utility.    Some  of  the  faculties  are  over- 
flrained,  by  putting  them  upon  exer-: 
tions  difproportioned  to  their  ftrength; 
others  languifh  for  want  of  being  ex- 
ercifed  at  all.    No  knowledge  or  im- 
provement  is  here  acquired  by  the  free 
and  lpontaneous  exertion  of  the  natural 
powers :   it  is  all  artificial  and  forced. 
Thus  health  is  often  facriflced,  by  the 
body  being  deprived  of  its  requifite  ex- 
crcife,  the  temper  hurt  by  frequent  con- 
tradiction, and  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
impaired  by  unnatural  and  overftrained 
exertions,    The  happieft  period  of  Hu- 
man Life,  the  days  of  health,  chear- 
fuinefs  and  innocence,  on   which  we 
always  reflect  with  pleafure,  not  with- 
out fome  mixture  of  regret,  are  fpent 
in  the  midft  of  tears,  punifhments,  and 
ilavery;  and  this  is  to  anfwer  no  other 

end 
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end  but  to  make  a  Child  a  Man  fome 
years  before  Nature  intended  he  mould 
be  one.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  infi- 
nuatc,  that  Children  mould  be  left 
to  form  themfelves  without  any  direc- 
tion or  afliftance.  On  the  contrary, 
they  heed  the  moft  watchful  attention 
from  their  earlieft  infancy,  and  often 
contract  fuch  bad  health,  fuch  bad 
tempers,  and  fuch  bad  habits,  before 
they  are  thought  proper  fubjedts  of 
education,  as  will  remain  with  them, 
in  fpite  of  all  future  care,  as  long  as 
they  live.  We  only  intended  to  point 
out  the  impropriety  of  precipitating 
education,  by  forfaking  the  order  in 
which  Nature  unfolds  the  human  pow- 
ers, and  by  facrificing  prefent  happi- 
nefs  to  uncertain  futurity.  There  is  a 
kind  of  culture  that  will  produce  a  Man 
at  fifteen,  with  his  character  and  man- 
ners perfectly  formed:  but  then  he  is 
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a  little  Man;  his  faculties  are  cramped, 
and  he  is  incapable  of  further  improve- 
ment.   By  a  different  culture  he  might 
iiot  perhaps  arrive  at  full  maturity  till 
five-and-twenty;  but  then  he  would  be 
by  far  the  fuperior  man>  bold,  active, 
and  vigorous,  with  all  his  powers  capa- 
ble of  (till  further  enlargement.  The 
bufinefs  of  education  is  indeed,  in  every 
view,  a  very  difficult  talk.    It  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Nature,  as 
well  as  great  addrefs,  to  dire  A  a  Child, 
before  he  is  able  to  dired  himfelf,  to 
lead  him  without  his  being;  confeious 
of  it,  and  to  fecure  the  mod  implicit 
obedience,  without  his  feeling  himfelf 
to  be  a  flave.    It  requires  betides  fuch 
a  conftant  watchfulnefs,  fuch  inflexible 
fteadinefs,   and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
much  patience,   tendernefs,  and  affec- 
tion, as  can  fcarcely  be  expected  but 
from  the  heart  of  a  parent. 
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Theic  few  obfervations  are  .  felected 
from  a  great  number  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  prove  that  many  of  the  cala- 
mities complained  of  as  peculiarly  af- 
fecting the  Human  Species,  are  not 
neceffary  conlequences  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  but  are  entirely  the  refult  of  our 
own  caprice  and  folly,  in  paying  greater 
regard  to  vague  and  mallow  reafonings* 
than  to  the  plain  dictates  of  Nature,  and 
the  analogous  conftitutions  of  other 
Animals. — They  are  taken  •  from  that 
period  of  life,  where  Inftinct  is  the  only 
active  principle  of  our  Nature,  and  con- 
fcquently  where  the  analogy  between  us 
and  other  Animals  will  be  found  moft 
compleat. — When  our  iuperior  and  more 
diftinguifhing  faculties  begin  to  expand 
themfelves,  the  analogy  becomes  indeed 
lefs  perfect.  But,  if  we  would  enquire 
into  the  caufe  of  our  weak  and  fickly 
habits,  we  mull  go  back  to  the  date  of 
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Infancy.    The  foundation  of  the  evil 
is  laid  there.    Habit  foon  fucceeds  in  the 
place  of  Nature*  and,  however  unworthy 
a  fucceflbr,  requires  almoft  equal  at- 
tention.   As  years  advance,  additional 
caufes  of  thefe  evils  are  continually  tak- 
ing place,  and  diforders  of  the  body  and 
mind  mutually  inflame  each  other. — s 
But  this  opens  a  field  too  extenfive  for 
this  place.    We  mall  only  obferve,  that 
the  decline  of  Human  Life  exhibits  ge- 
nerally a  fcene  quke  lingular  in  Nature. 
—The  gradual  decay  of  the  more  hu- 
mane and  generous  feelings  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  of  all  our  boafted  fuperior 
powers  of  imagination  and  understanding, 
till  at  laft  they  are  utterly  obliterated,  and 
leave  us  in  a  more  helplefs  and  wretched 
fituation  than  that  of  any  animal  what- 
ever, is  fuiely  of  all  others  the  raoft 
humbling  confideration  to  the  pride  of 
man. — Yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
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lieve  that  this  melancholy  Exit  is  not 
our  natural  one,  but  that  it  is  owing  to 
caufes  foreign  and  adventitious  to  our 
Nature. — There  is  the  higheft  probabi- 
lity, at  leaft,  that  if  we  led  natural  lives, 
we  fliould  retain  to  the  laft  the  full 
exercife  of  all  our  fenfes,  and  the  full 
porTeffion  of  thofe  fuperior  faculties, 
which  we  hope  we  (hall  retain  in  a  future 
and  more  perfecl  ftate  of  exigence.— 
There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  it  is  in 
the  power  of  art  to  protract  life  even 
beyond  the  period  which  Nature  has  af- 
figned  to  it.    But  this  enquiry,  however 
important,  is  trifling,  when  compared  to 
that  which  leads  us  to  the  means  of  en- 
joying it,  whilft  wc  do  live. 
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SECTION  IL 

TH  E  advantages,  which  Mankind 
poffefs  above  the  reft  of  the  Ani- 
mal Creation,  are  principally  derived 
from  Reafon,  from  the  Social  Principle, 
from  Tafte,  and  from  Religion.  We 
fhall  proceed  to  enquire  how  much  each 
of  thefe  contribute  to  make  life  more 
happy  and  comfortable. 

Reafon,.  of  itfelf,  cannot,  any  more 
than  riches,  be  reckoned  an  immediate 
blenmg  to  Mankind.  It  is  only  the 
proper  application  of  it,  to  render  them 
more  happy,  that  can  entitle  it  to  that 
name.    Nature  has  furniflied  us  with  a 
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variety  of  internal  Senfes  and  Taftes, 
unknown  to  other  Animals.    All  thefe, 
if  properly  cultivated,    are  fources  of 
pleafure,  but  without  culture,  moft  of 
them  are  fo  faint  and  languid,  that  they 
convey  no  gratification  to  the  Mind. 
This  culture  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
Reafon.    It  belongs  to  reafon  to  analyze 
our  Taftes  and  Pleafures,  and,  after  a 
proper  arrangement  of  them  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  excellence, 
toaffign  to  .each  that  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion and  indulgence  which  its  rank  de- 
fences, and  no  more.    But  if  Realon, 
inftead  of  thus  doing  juftice  to  the  vari- 
ous gifts  of  Providence,  be  unattentive. 
to  her  charge,  or  beftow  her  whole  at- 
tention on  One,  neglefting  the  reft,  and 
if,  in  confequence  of  this,  little  happi- 
nefs  be  enjoyed  in  life,  in  fuch  a  cafe 
Reafon  can  with  no  great  propriety  be 
called  a  bleffing.     Let  us  then  examine 
G  2  its 
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its  effects  among  thofe  who  pofiefs  it  in 
the  moft  eminent  degree. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Genius, 
and  a  fuperior  Underftanding,  are  ex- 
tremely  obvious.      One  unacquainted 
with  the  real  ftate  of  human  affairs, 
would  never  doubt  of  their  fecuring  to 
their  poffeffors  the  moft  honourable  and 
important  ftations  among  mankind,  nor 
fufpecl  that  they  could  ever  fail  to  place 
them  at  the  head  of  all  the  ufeful  arts 
and  profeflions.    If  he  were  told  this 
was  not  theJcafe,  he  would  conclude  it 
muft  be  owing  to  the  folly  or  wieked- 
nefs  of  Mankind,  or  to  fome  unhappy 
concurrence    of   accidents,    that  fuch 
Men  were  deprived  of  their  natural  fta- 
tions and,  rank  in  life.    Bat  in  fad  it 
is  owing  to  none  of  thele  caufes.    A  fu- 
perior degree  of  Reafon  and  Underftand- 
ing does  not  ufually  form  a  man  either 
for  being  a  more  ufeful  •  member  of  fo- 
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iciety,  or  more  happy  in  himfelf.  Thefe 
-talents  are  ufually  diflipated  in  fuch  a 
way,  as  renders  them  of  little  account, 
either  to  the  public  or  to  the  poffeflbr. 
— This  wafte  of  Genius  exhibits  a  moll 
aftonilhing   and   melancholy  profpe6t. 
A  large  library  gives  a  full  view  of  it. 
Among  the  multitude  of  books  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  how  few  engage  any 
one's  attention  ?   Such  as  are  addreffed 
to  the  heart  and  imagination,  fuch  as 
paint  life  and  manners  in  juft  colours 
and  interefting  fituations,  and  the  very 
few  that  give  genuine  defcriptions  of 
Nature  in  any  of  her  forms,  or  of  the 
ufeful  and  elegant  arts,  are  read  and 
admired.    But  the  far  more  numerous 
volumes,  productions  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  profound  fyftems  and  difquifi- 
tions  of  philofophy  and  theology,  are 
neglected  and  defpifed,  and  remain  only 
as  monuments  of  the  pride,  ingenuity, 
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and  impotency  of  Human  Undemand- 
ing.   Yet  many  of   the  inventors  of 
thefe    fyftems    difcover    the  greateft 
acutenefs  and  depth  of  Genius ;  half  of 
which,  exerted  on  any  of  the  ufeful  or 
elegant  arts  of  life,  would  have  ren- 
dered their   names  immortal. — But  it 
has  ever  been  the  misfortune  of  philofo- 
phical  Genius  to  grafp  at  objects  which 
Providence  has  placed  beyond  its  reach, 
and  to  afcend  to  general  principles  and 
to  build  fyftems,  without  that  previous 
large  collection  and  proper  arrangement 
of  facts,  which  alone  can  give  them  a 
folid  foundation. — Notwithstanding  this 
was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  the 
fulleft  and  cleared  manner,  yet  no  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  cultivate  any 
one  branch  of  ufeful  philofophy  upon 
his  excellent  plan,  except  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,    Mr.  Boyle,  and  a  very  few 
others. — Genius  is  naturally  impatient 
g  of 
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of  reftraint,  keen  and  impetuous  in  its 
purfuits;  it  delights  therefore  in  build- 
ing with  materials  which  the  mind  con- 
tains within  itfelf,  or  fuch  as  the  Ima- 
gination can  create  at  pleafure.  But 
the  materials,  requifite  for  the  improve- 
ment of  any  ufeful  art  or  fcience,  muft  all 
be  collected  from  without,  by  fuch  flow 
and  patient  obfervation,  as  little  fuits 
the  vivacity  of  Genius,  and  generally 
requires  more  bodily  activity,  than  is 
ufually  found  among  Philofophers. 

Almoft  the  only  pure  productions  of" 
the  Underftanding,  that  have  continued 
to  command  refpect,  are  thofe  of  Ab- 
stract Mathematicks.  Thefe  will  al- 
ways be  valuable,  independant  of  their 
application  to  the  ufeful  arts.  The 
exercife  they  give  to  the  invention,  and 
the  agreeable  furprife  they  excite  in  the 
Mind,  by  exhibiting  unexpected  rela- 
tions of  figures  and  quantity,  are  of 
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fhemfelves  natural  fources  of  pleafure. 
This  is  the  only  fcience,  the  principles 
of  which  the  philofopher  carries  in  his 
own  Mind ;  infallible  principles  to  which 
he  can  fafely  truft. 

Tho'  Men  of  Genius  cannot  bear  the 
fetters  of  method  and  fyftem,  yet  they 
are  the  only  proper  people  to  plan  them 
out.  The  Genius  to  lead  and  direcl  in 
philofophy  is  diftinct  from,  and  almofh 
incompatible  with  the  Genius  to  exe- 
cute. Lord  Bacon  was  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  this.  He  brought  the  Sys- 
tematic Method  of  the  Schoolmen, 
which  was  founded  on  Metaphyfical  and 
often  Nominal  Subtilties,  into  deferved 
contempt,  and  laid  down  a  method  of 
invegiftation  founded  on  the  jufteft 
and  moll  enlarged  views  of  Nature, 
but  which  neither  himfelf  nor  Succeed- 
ing Philofophers  have  had  patience  to 
put  in  ftricl  execution. 
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For  the  reafons  above  mentioned,  it 
will  be  found  that  fcarcely  any  of  the 
ufeful  arts  of  life  owe  their  improvements 
to  Philofophers.  They  have  been  prin- 
cipally obliged  to  accidental  difcoveries, 
or  to  the  happy  natural  fagacity  of  Men, 
who  exercifed  thofe  arts  in  private,  and 
who  were  unacquainted  with  and  unde- 
bauched  by  philofophy. — This  has  in  a 
particular  manner  been  the  fate  of  Medi- 
cine, the  mod  ufeful  of  all  thofe  arts. 
If  by  Medicine  be  meant  the  art  of  pre- 
ferring health,  and  reftoring  it  when  loft, 
any  Man  of  fenfe  and  candor,  who  has 
been  regularly  bred  to  it,  will  own  that 
his  time  has  been  moftly  taken  up  with 
enquiries  into  branches  of  learning, 
which  upon  trial  he  finds  utterly  unpro- 
fitable to  the  main  ends  of  his  profefiion, 
or  wafted  in  reading  ufeiefs  theories  and 
voluminous  explanations  and  commen- 
taries on  thefe  theories;  and  will  inge- 
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nuoufiy  acknowledge,  that  every  thing 
ufeful,  which  he  ever  learned  from  books 
in  the  courfe  of  many  years  ftudy,  might 
be  taught  to  any  Man  of  common  fenfe 
and  attention  in  almoft  as  many  months, 
and  that  a  few  years  experience  is  worth 
all  his  library. — Medicine  in  reality 
owes  more  to  that  illiterate  enthufiaft, 
Paracelfus,  for  introducing  fome  of  the 
raoft  ufeful  remedies,  than  to  any  phyfi- 
cian  who  has  wrote  fince  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, if  we  except  Dr.  Sydenham ; 
who  owes  his  reputation  entirely  to  a  great 
natural  fagacity  in  making  obfervations, 
and  to  a  ftill  more  uncommon  candor  in 
relating  them.  What  little  medical  phi- 
lofophy  he  had,  which  was  as  good  as 
his  time  afforded,  ferved  only  to  warp 
his  Genius,  and  render  his  writings  more 
perplexed  and  tirefome. 

But  what  (hews  in  the  ftrongeft  light 
at  what  an  awful  diftance  Philofophers 
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have  ufually  kept  from  enquiries  of  ge- 
neral utility  to  mankind,  is, .  that  Agri- 
culture, as  a  fcience,  is  yet  only  in  its 
infancy. — A  mathematician  or  philofo- 
pher,  if  he  happens  to  poflefs  a  farm, 
does  not  underftand  the  conftruction  of 
his  cart  or  plough  fo  well  as  the  fellow 
who  drives  them,  nor  is  he  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  cultivating 
his  ground  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
We  have  indeed  many  Syftems  of  Agri- 
culture, that  is,  we  have  large  compi- 
lations of  general  maxims  and  princi- 
ples, along  with  a  profufion  of  what  is 
called  ph.bfophicai  reafoning  on  the 
fubjecl.  But  the  capital  deficiency  in 
Hufbandry  is,  a  copious  collection  of 
particular  Obfervations  ajid  Experi- 
ments, fully  and  clearly  narrated,  well 
attefled,  and  properly  at  ranged.  Thefe 
alone  can  give  any  authority  to  general 
Maxims.    Without  thefe  we  ought  to 
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riiftruft  all  fuch  Maxims,  as  we  know 
many  of  them  are  founded  on  fads* 
either  totally  falfe  or  very  imperfedly 
narrated,  and  that  others  are  eftablifhed 
on  very  erroneous  reafoning  from  fads 
that  are  indeed  unquestionable. 

It  is  with  pleafure,  however,  that  we 
obferve  the  Genius  .of  a  more  enlarged 
philofophy  arifing,  a  philofophy  fubfer- 
vient  to  life  and  public  utility.  Since 
knowledge  has  come  to  be  more  gene- 
rally diffuled,  that  fpirit  of  free  enquiry, 
which  formerly  employed  itfelf  in  theo- 
logy and  politics,  begins  now  to  pierce 
into  other  fciences.  The  authority  of 
antiquity  and  great  names,  in  fubjeds 
of  opinion,  is  lefs  regarded.  Men  be- 
gin to  be  weary  of  theories  which  lead 
to  no  ufeful  confequences,  and  have 
no  foundation"  but  ii\  the  imagination  of 
ingenious  Men.  The  load  of  learned 
rubbim,  under  which  fcience  has  lain 
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fo  long  concealed,  partly  for  the  mean- 
eft  and  vileft  purpofes,  begins  to  be 
taken  off ;  and  there  feems  to  be  a  ge- 
neral difpofition  in  Mankind  to  expofe 
to  their  deferved  contempt  thofe  quack- 
ifli  and  unworthy  arts,  which  have  fo 
often  difgraced  literature  and  gentlemen 
of  a  liberal  profeffion.  The  true  and 
only  method  of  promoting  fcience,  is 
to  communicate  it  with  clearness  and 
precifion,  and  in  a  language  as  much 
diverted  of  technical  terms  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjecl  will  admit.  What 
renders  this  particularly  neceffary  is, 
that  fpeculative  Men,  who  have  a  Ge- 
nius for  arrangement,  and  for  planning 
ufeful  enquiries,  are  very  often,  for 
realbns  before  given,  deficient  in  the 
executive  part.  The  principles  there- 
fore of  every  fcience  mould  be  ex- 
plained by  them  with  all  poffible  per- 
jpicuity,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
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generally  underftood,  and  to  make  their 
application  to  the  ufeful  arts  more  eafy. 
We  have  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  good 
effects  of  this  in  Chemiftry.  This 
fcience  lay  for  many  ages  involved  in 
the  deepeH  obfcurity,  concealed  under 
a  jargon  intelligible  to  none  but  a  few 
adepts,  and,  by  a  ftrange  affociation, 
frequently  interwoven  with  the  wildeft 
religious  enthuliafm.  Boerhaave  had 
the  very  high  merit  of  refcuing  it  from 
this  obfcurity,  and  of  explaining  it  in 
a  language  intelligible  to  every  man  of 
common  fenfe.  Since  that  time,  Che- 
miftry has  made  very  quick  advances. 
The  French  philofophers,  in  particu- 
lar, have  deferred  well  of  Mankind  for 
their,  endeavours  to  render  this  fcience, 
as  well  as  every  branch  cf  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  fubfervient  to  the  ufeful  and 
elegant  arts ;  and  have  the  additional 
merit  of  communicating  their  know- 
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ledge  in  the  eafieft  and  moft  agreeable 
manner.  M.  BufTon  has  not  only  given 
us  the  belt  natural  hiftory,  but,  by  the 
beauty  of  his  compofition  and  elegance 
of  his  ftile,  has  rendered  a  fubjedt, 
which,  in  moft  hands,  has  proved  a 
very  dry  one,  both  pleafing  and  inte- 
refting. 

The  fame  liberal  and  manly  fpirit  of 
enquiry  which  has  difcovered  itfelf  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  begins  to 
find  its  way  into  Medicine.  Greater 
attention  is  now  paid  to  experiment 
and  obfervation;  the  infufficiency  of 
any  idle  theory  is  more  quickly  detect- 
ed, -and  the  pedantry  of  the  profeffion 
meets  with  its  deferved  ridicule.  We 
canot  avoid  mentioning  here,  for  the 
honour  of  our  own  counry,  that  Phar- 
macy has  been  lately  refcued  from  a 
ftate  that  was  a  fcandal  to  Phyfic  and 
common  fenfe,  and  is  now  brought  into 
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a  judicious,  concife,  and  tolerably  ele- 
gant fyftem.  Even  Agriculture,  the 
moft  natural,  the  moft  ufeful,  and, 
among  the  moft  honourable  becaufe  moft 
independent  employments,  which  many 
years'  ago  began  to  engage  the  attention 
of  gentlemen,  is  now  thought  a  fubjec"r, 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  philo- 
fophers:  M.  du  ■  Hamel,  who  i6  the 
Dr.  Hales  of  France,  has  fet  a  noble 
example  in  this  way,  as  he  does  in  pro- 
moting every  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  public  utility  *. 

*  His  example  has  been  followed  by  fome 
others  in  his  own  Country  and  in  Switzerland  ; 
but  in  Britain  the  genuine  Spirit  of  Experimen- 
tal Agriculture  begins  to  diffufe  kfelf  with  a 
Zeal  and  rapidity  that  promifes  foon  to  efrablifh 
this  Science  on  the  moft  folid  foundation  :  the 
pubiic  lies  under  particular  obligations,  on  this 
fi.bieft,  to  the  fpirit,  ingenuity,  and  induftry 
of  Mr.  Young. 
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Nothing  contributes  more  to  deprive 
the  world  of  the  fruits  of  great  parts, 
than  the  paffion  for  univerfal  knowledge, 
fo  conftantly  annexed  to  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  them.    By  means  of  this  the  flame 
of  Genius  is  wafted  in  the  endlefs  labour 
of  accumulating  promifcuous  or  ufelefs 
facts,  while  it  might  have  enlightened 
the  molt  ufeful  arts  by  concentrating  its 
force  upon  a  fingle  objedt.    This  diffi- 
pation   of  Genius  is  mod  effectually 
checked  by  the  honeft  love  of  fame, 
which  prompts  a  Man  to  appear  in  the 
world  as  an  author.     This  neceflarily 
tircumfcribes  his  excurfions,    and  de- 
termines the  force  of  his  Genius  to  one 
point.    This  likewife  refcues  him  from 
that  ufual  abufe  and  proftitution  of  fine 
parts,  the  wafting  of  the  greateft  part 
of  his  time  in  reading,  which  is  really 
the  effeft  of  lazinefs.    Here  the  Mind, 
being  in  a  great  meafure  paffivc,  becomes 
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forfeited  with  knowledge  which  it  never 
digefts :  the  memory  is  burdened  with  a 
load  of  nonfenfe  and  impertinence,  while 
the  powers  of  Genius  and  Invention  lan- 
guifli  for  want  of  exercife. 

Having  obferved  of  how  little  confe- 
quence  a  great  Underftanding  generally 
is  to  the  public>  let  us  next  confider  the 
effects  it  has  in  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  the  individual. — It  is  very  evident 
that  thofe  who  devote  moft  of  their 
time  to  the  exercifes  of  the  Underftand- 
ing, are  far  from  being  the  happieft 
jVIen.  They  enjoy  indeed  the  pleafurs 
arifing  from  the  purfuit  and  difcovery  of 
Truth.  Perhaps-  too  the  vanity  arifing 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  talents 
adds  not  a  little  to  their  happinefs.  But 
there  are  many  natural  fources  of  plea- 
fure  from  which  they  are  in  a  great 
meafure  cut  off. — All  the  public  and 
focial  affections  in  common  with  every 
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Tafre  natural  to  the  Human  Mind,  if 
they  are  not  properly  exercifed,  grow 
languid.     People  who  devote  raoft  of 
their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  their  Un- 
derftandings,  muft  of  courfe  live  retired 
and  abftracted  from  the  world.  The 
focial    affections    (thofe  inexhauftible 
fources  of  happinefs)  have  therefore  no 
play,  and  confequently  lofe  their  natu- 
ral warmth  and  vigour.   The  private  and 
felfifh  affections  however  are  not  pro- 
portionally reduced.  Envy  and  Jealoufy, 
the  moft  ungenerous  and  moft  torment- 
ing of  all  paffions,  prevail  remarkably 
among  this  rank  of  men. 

Hence  perhaps  there  is  lefs  friendfhip 
among  learned  Men,  and  efpecially 
among  authors,  than  in  any  other  clafs 
of  Mankind.  People  of  independent 
fortunes,  who  have  no  views  of  inte- 
reft  or   ambition  to  gratify,  naturally 
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conned  themfelves  with  fuch  as  refem- 
ble  them  in  their  taftes  and  fentiments, 
and  as  their  purfuits  do  not  interfere, 
their  friend fliips  may  be  fincere  and 
lading.  In  thofe  profeffions  likewife 
where  intereft  is  confidered  as  the  im- 
mediate objecT,  we  often  find  Men  very 
cordially  attached  to  one  author,  if  the 
field  be  large  enough  to  admit  them  all. 
But  in  the  purfuits  of  Fame  and  Va- 
nity, the  cafe  is  very  different.  There  is 
a  jealoufy  here  that  admits  no  rival,  that 
makes  people  confider  whatever  is  given 
to  others  as  taken  away  from  themfelves. 
Hence  the  expreffive  filence,  or  the  cold, 
extorted,  meafured  approbation,  given 
by  rival  authors  to  thofe  works  of  Ge- 
nius, which  more  impartial  and  difintc- 
refted  Judges  receive  with  t\ie  warmeft 
and  raoft  unreferved*  applaufe.  Such  a 
generality,  fuch  a  greatnefs  of  Soul,  as 
t  render 
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render  one  fuperior  to  fo  mean  a  jealoufy, 
are  perhaps  the  rareft  virtues  to  be  found 
among;  Mankind. 

This  ftate  of  war  among  Men  of  Ge- 
nius and  Learning,  not  only  prevents 
each  of  them  in  fome  meafure  from  re- 
ceiving that  portion  of  Fame  to  which 
lie  is  juftiy  entitled,  but  is  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  which  exclude  them  from 
that  influence  and  afcendency  in  the  dif- 
ferent  profeffions    and   affairs  of  life, 
which  their  fuperior  talents  would  other- 
wife  readily  procure  them.    Dull  peo- 
ple,  though  they  do  not  comprehend 
Men  of  Genius,  are  afraid  of  them,  and 
naturally  unite  againft  them,  and  the 
mutual  jealoufies  and  diffenfions  among 
fuch  Men,  give  the  dunces  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  could  wifli  for.    As  the 
focial  affections  become  languid,  among 
thofe  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
fpcculative  fcience,  becaufe  they  are  not 
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cxercifed,  the  public  affections,  the 
love  of  liberty  and  of  a  native  country, 
become  feeble  for  the  fame  reafon. 
There  are  perhaps  no  Men  who  embrace 
fentiments  of  patriotifm  and  public  li- 
berty with  fo  much  ardor,  as  thole  who 
are  juft  entering  upon  the  world,  and 
who  have  got  a  very  liberal  and  claffi- 
cal  education.  Youth  indeed  is  the 
feafon  when  every  generous  and  elevated 
fentiment  moll  eafily  finds  its  way  to 
the  heart :  at  this  happy  period,  that 
high  fpirit  of  independence,  that  zeal 
for  the  public,  which  animated  the 
Greek  and  Roman  people,  communi- 
cate themfelves  to  the  foul  with  a  pecu- 
liar warmth  and  enthufiafm.  But  this 
fervor  too  foon  fubfides.  If  young  men 
engage  in  public  and  active  life,  every 
manly  and  difinterefted  purpofe  is  in 
danger  of  being  loll,  amidft  the  univer- 
fal  dimpation  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners, 
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ners,  that  {"unround  them ;  a  depravity 
of  manners  now  become  fo  enormous, 
that  any  pretenfion  to  public  Virtue  is 
confidered  either  as  hypocrify  or  folly. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  devote  them- 
felves  to  a  fpeculative,  fedentary  life,  ab- 
ftracted  from  Society,  all  the  active  Vir- 
tues and  active  Powers  of  the  Mind  are 
ftill  more  certainly  extinguished.    A  ca- 
pacity for  vigorous  and  fteady  exertions 
can  only  be  preferved  by  regular  habits 
of  Activity.    Love  of  a  Country  and  of 
a  Public  cannot  fubfift  among  Men,  who 
neither  know  nor  love  the  individuals 
which  compofe  that  Public.    If  a  Man 
has  a  family  and  friends,  thefe  give  him 
an  intereft  in  the  Community,  and  attach 
him  to  it ;  becaufe  their  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs,  which  he  regards  as  much  as  his 
own,  are  effentially  connected  with  its 
welfare.     But  if  he  is  a  fjngle,  folitary 
Being,    unconnected    with    family  or 
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friends,  there  is  little  to  attach  him  to 
one  country  in  preference  to  another.  If 
any  encroachment  is  threatened  againft 
his  perfonal  liberty  or  property,  he  may 
think  it  more  eligible  to  convey  himfelf 
to  another  country,  where  he  can  live 
unmoleftecj,  than  to  ftruggle,  at  the 
rifle  of  his  life  and  fortune,  againft  fuch 
encroachments  at  home.  Befides,  we 
generally  find  retired  fpeculative  Men, 
who  value  themfelves  on  their  literary 
accomplifhments,  very  much  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  world,  if  it  has  not  re- 
warded them  according  to  their  own 
fenfe  of  their  importance,  which  it  is 
feldom  poffible  to  do.  Swollen  with 
pride  and  envy,  they  range  all  mankind 
into  two  daffes,  the .  Knaves  and  the 
Fools.  But  how  can  we  fuppofe  one 
fhould  love  a  Country  or  a  Commu- 
nity confiding  of  fuch  worthlefs  Mem- 
bers ? 

When 
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When  abftraction  from  company  is 
carried  far,  it  occafions  grofs  ignorance 
of  life  and  manners,  and  necefiarily  de- 
prives a  Man  of  all  thofe  little  accom- 
plilhments  and  graces  which  are  effential 
to  polifhed  and  elegant  fociety,  and 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  mixing 
with  the  world.  The  want  of  thefe  is  often 
an  infuperable  bar  to  the  advancement  of 
perfons  of  real  merit,  and  proves  there- 
fore a  frequent  fource  of  their  difguft  at 
the  world,  and  confequently  at  them- 
felvcs ;  for  no  Man  can  be  happy  in  him- 
felf,  who  thinks  ill  of  every  one  around 
him. 

The  general  complaint  of  the  neglect 
of  merit  does  not  feem  to  be  well  found- 
ed. It  is  unreafonable  for  any  Man, 
who  lives  detached  from  fociety,  to  com- 
plain that  his  merit  is  neglected,  when 
he  never  has  made  it  known.  The  na- 
tural reward  of  mere  Genius,   is  the 
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cfteem  of  thofe  who  know  and  are  judges 
of  it.  This  reward  is  never  withheld. 
There  is  a  like  unreafonable  complaint, 
that  little  regard  is  commonly  paid  to 
good  qualities  of  the  heart.  But  it  mould 
be  confidcred,  that  the  world  cannot  fee 
into  the  heart,  and  can  therefore  only 
judge  of  its  goodnefs  by  vilible  effects. 
There  is  a  natural  and  proper  expreffion 
of  good  affections,  which  ought  always 
to  accompany  them,  and  in  which  true 
politenefs  principally  confifts.  This  ex- 
preffion may  be  counterfeited,  and  fo 
may  obtain  the  reward  due  to  genuine 
virtue »  but  where  this  natural  index  of 
a  worthy  character  is  wanting,  or  where 
there  is  even  an  outward  expreffion  of 
bad  difpofitions,  the  world  cannot  be 
blamed  for  judging  from  fuch  appear- 
ances. 

Bad  health  is  another  common  at- 
tendant on  great  parts,  when  thefe  parts 

are 
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arc  exerted,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  rather 
in  a  fpeculative  than  a&ive  life. — It  is 
Qbferved  that  great  quicknefs  and  viva- 
city of  Genius  is  commonly  attended 
with  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  conflitu- 
tion,  and  a  peculiar  fenfibility  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  that  thofe,  who 
poflefs  it,  feldom  arrive  at  old  age.  A 
fedentary,  (tudious  life  greatly  increafes 
this  natural  weaknefs  of  conftitution, 
and  brings  on  that  train  of  nervous  com- 
plaints and  low  fpirits,  which  render 
life  a  burden  to  the  poffeffor  and  ufelefs 
to  the  public.  Nothing  can  fo  effec- 
tually prevent  this  as  activity,  regular  ex- 
ercife,  and  frequent  relaxations  of  the 
Mind  from  thofe  keen  purfuits  it  is 
ufually  engaged  in. — Too '  afiiduous  an 
exertion  of  the  Mind  on  any  particular 
fubjccT,  not  only  ruins  the  health,  but 
impairs  the  Genius  itfclfj  whereas,  if 
the   Mind  be  frequently  unbent  by 
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amufements,  it  always  returns  to  its  fa- 
vourite objeft  with  double  vigour. 

But  one  of  the  principal  misfortunes 
of  a  great  Underftanding,  when  exerted 
in  a  fpeculative  rather  than  in  an  active 
fphere,  is  its  tendency  to  lead  the  Mind 
into  too  deep  a  fenfe  of  its  own  weaknefs 
and  limited  capacity.     It  looks  into 
Nature  with  too  piercing  an  eye,  dif- 
covers  every  where  difficulties  imper- 
ceptible to  a  common  Underftanding, 
and  find  its  progrefs  ftopt  by  obftacles 
that  appear  infurmountable.    This  na- 
turally produces  a  gloomy  and  forlorn 
Scepticifm,  which  poifons  the  chearful- 
nefs  of  the  temper,  and,  by  the  hopelefs 
profpect  it  gives  of  improvement,  be- 
comes the  bane  of  fcience  and  activity. 
This  Sceptical  Spirit,  when  carried  into 
life,  renders  even  Men  of  the  beft  Un- 
derftanding unfit  for  bufinefs.  When 
they  examine  with  the  greateft  accuracy 
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all  the  poffible  confequences  of  a  ftep 
they  are  ready  to  make  in  life,  they  dis- 
cover fo  many  difficulties  and  chances 
againft  them,  whichfoever  way  they 
turn,  that  they  become  flow  and  fluc- 
tuating in  their  refolutions,  and  unde- 
termined in  their  conduct.  But  as  the 
buiinefs  of  life  is  in  reality  only  a  con- 
jectural art,  in  which  there  is  no  guard- 
ing againft  all  poffible  contingencies,  a 
Man  that  would  be  ufeful  to  the  public 
or  to  himfelf,  mull  be  at  once  decifive  in 
his  refolutions,  and  fteady  and  fearlefs 
in  carrying  them  into  execution. 

We  fhall  mention,  in  the  laft  place, 
among  the  inconveniences  attendant  on 
fuperior  parts,  that  folitude  in  which 
they  place  a  perfon  on  whom  they  am 
beftowed,  even  in  the  midft  of  fociety. 

Condemned  in  Bufinefsor  in  Arts  to  drudge, 
Without  a  Second  and  without  a  Judge  *. 

*  Pope. 

To 
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To  the  few,  who  are  judges  of  his  abi- 
Ikies,  he  is  an  object  of  jealoufy  and 
envy.  The  bulk  of  Mankind  confider 
him  with  that  awe  and  diftant  regard 
that  is  incompatible  with  confidence  and 
friend  fhip.  They  will  never  unbofom 
themfelves  to  one  they  are  afraid  of, 
nor  lay  open  their  weaknefTes  to  one 
they  think  has  none  of  his  own.  For 
this  reafon  we  commonly  find  that  even 
Men  of  Genius  have  the  great  eft  real 
affection  and  friendfhip  for  fuch  as  are 
very  much  their  inferiors  in  point  of 
Underftanding ;  good-natured,  unob- 
ferving  people,  with  whom  they  can  in- 
dulge all  their  peculiarities  and  weak- 
nefTes without  referve.  Men  of  great 
abilities  therefore,  who  prefer  the  fweets 
of  focial  life  and  private  friendfhip  to  the 
vanity  of  being  admired,  ought  carefully 
to  conceal  their  fuperiority,  and  bring 
themfelves  down  to  the  level  of  thofe 
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they  converfe  with.  Nor  muft  this  fecni 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  defigned  condefcen- 
fion ;  for  that  is  peculiarly  mortifying 
to  human  pride. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  point- 
out  the  effects  which  the  faculty  of 
Reafon,  that  boafted  charadteriftic  and 
privilege  of  the  Human  Species,  pro- 
duces among  thofe  who  poffefs  it  in  the 
moft  eminent  degree:  and,  from  the 
little  influence  it  feems  to  have  in  pro- 
moting either  public  or  private  good, 
we  are  almoft  tempted  to  fufpect,  that 
Providence  deprives  us  of  thofe  fruits  we 
naturally  expect  from  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  a  certain  balance  and  equality 
among  Mankind. — Certain  it  is  that 
Virtue,  Genius,  Beauty,  Wealth,  Power, 
and  every  natural  advantage  one  can  be 
poffeffed  of,  are  ufually  mixed  with 
fome  alloy,  which  difappoints  the  fond 
hope  of  their  raiting  the  pofleffor  to  any 
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uncommon  degree  of  eminence,  and  even 
in  lbme  meafure  brings  him  down  to 
the  common  level  of  his  Species. 

The  next  diftinguifhing  principle  of 
Mankind,  which  was  mentioned,  is  that 
which  unites  them  into  focieties,  and  at- 
taches them  to  one  another  by  fympa- 
thy  and  affection.  This  principle  is  the 
iburce  of  the  mod  heart-icit  pleafure 
which  we  ever  tafte. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  natural 
connection  with  the  Underftandino;. — 
It  was  before  obferved  that  perfons  of 
the  beft  Underftanding  polfefied  it  fre- 
quently in  a  very  inferior  degree  to  the 
Teft  of  Mankind  j  but  it  was  at  the  fame 
time  mentioned  that  this  did  not  proceed 
from  lefs  natural  lenfibility  of  heart,  but 
from  the  Social  Principle  languifhing 
for  want  of  proper  exercife.  By  its  be- 
ing more  exercifcd  among  the  idle  and 
the  diflipated,  perfons  of  this  character 
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forhetimes  derive  more  pleafure  from  it ; 
for  not  only  their  pleafures  but  their 
vices  are  often  of  the  focial  kind;  and 
hence  the  Social  Principle  is  warm  and 
vigorous  among  them.  Even  drinking, 
if  not  carried  to  excefs,  is  found  favour- 
able to  this  principle,  efpecially  in  our 
northern  climates,  where  the  affections 
are  naturally  cold :  as  it  produces  an 
artificial  warmth  of  temper,  opens  and 
enlarges  the  heart,  and  difpels  tlie  re- 
ferve,  natural  perhaps  to  wife  Men,  but 
inconfiftent  with  connections  of  fympa- 
thy  and  affection. 

All  thofe.  warm  and  elevated  defcrip- 
tions  of  friendfhip,  which  fo  powerfully 
charm  the  Minds  of  young  people,  and 
reprefent  it  as  the  height  of  human  feli- 
city, are  really  romantic  among  us. 
When  we  look  round  us  into  life,  we 
meet  with  nothing  correfponding  to 
them,  except  among  an  happy  few  in 
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the  lequeftered  fcenes  of  life,  far  removed 
from  the  purmits  of  intereft  or  ambition. 
Thefe  fentiments  of  fnendlhip  are  origi- 
nal and  genuine  productions  of  warmer 
and  happier  climes,  and  adopted  by  us 
merely  out  of  vanity.— The  fame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  applied  to  the  more  deli- 
,eate  and  interefting  attachment  between 
the  fexes.— Many  of  our  fex,  who,  be- 
caufe  pofFefTed  of  fome  learning,  alfume 
the  tone  of  fuperior  wifdom,  treat  this 
attachment  with   great  ridicule,   as  a 
weaknefs  below  the  dignity  of  a  Man, 
and  allow  no  kind  of  it  but  what  we 
have  in  common  with  the  whole  Ani- 
mal Creation.    They  acknowledge,  that 
the  fair  fex  are  ufeful  to  us,  and  a  very 
few  will  deign  to  confider  fome  of  them 
as  reafonable  and  agreeable  companions. 
—But  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether 
this  is  not  the  language  of  an  heart  in- 
fenfible  to  the  mqft  refined  and  exqui- 
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ike  pleafure  Human  Nature  is  capable 
of  enjoying,  or  the  language  of  difap- 
'  pointed  Pride,  rather  than  of  Wifdom 
and  Nature.     No  Man  ever  defpifed 
the  fex  who  was  a  favourite  with  them* 
nor  did  any  one  ever  fpeak  contemptu- 
oufly  of  love,  who  was  confcious  of  lov- 
ing and  being  beloved  by  a  Woman  of 
merit.     The  attachment  between  the 
fexes  is  a  natural  principle,  which  forms 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  happinefs  of 
Human  Life  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
As  the  power  of  beauty  in  the  Eaftern 
countries  is  extremely  abfolute,  no  other 
accomplifhments  are  thought  neceflary 
to  the  Women,  but  fuch  as  are  merely 
perfonal.    They  are  cut  off  therefore, 
by  the  moft  cruel  exertion  of  power,' 
from  all  opportunities  of  improvement* 
and  pafs  their  livfes  in  a  lonely  and  ig- 
nommous  confinement  j  excluded  from 
^1  free  mtercourfe  with  human  fociety. 
The  cafe  is  very  different  in  this  climate 
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where  the  power  of  Beauty  is  very  limi- 
ted. Love  with  us  is  but  a  feeble  paf- 
fion,  and  generally  yields  eafily  to  inte- 
retl,  ambition,  or  even  to  vanity,  that 
paffion  of  a  little  mind  and  a  cold  heart ; 
as  luxury  therefore  advances'  among  us, 
love  muft  be  extinguifhed  among  peo- 
ple of  better  rank  altogether.  To  give 
it  any  force  or  permanency,  we  mult 
connect  it  with  fentiment  and  efteem. 
But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  this,  if 
we  treat  Women  as  we  do  Children.  If 
we  imprefs  their  minds  with  a-  belief  that 
they  were  only  made  to  be  domeftic 
drudges,  and  the  flaves  of  our  plea- 
fures,  we  debafe  their  minds,  and 
deftroy  all  generous  emulation  to  ex^ 
eel;  whereas,  if  we  ufe  them  in  a 
more  liberal  and  generous  manner;  a 
decent  pride,  a  confeious  dignity,  and 
a  fenfe  of  their  own  worth,  will  naturally 
induce  them  to  exert  themfelves  to  be. 
what  they  would  wifli  to  be  thought, 

and 
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•and  are  entitled  to  be,  our  companions 
and  friends.     This  however  they  can 
never  accomplifh  by  leaving  their  own 
natural  characters  and  affuming  ours. 
As  the   two  fexes  have  very  -different 
parts  to  act  in  life,  Nature  has  marked 
their  characters  very  differently  j   in  a 
.way  that  beft  qualifies  them  to  fulfil 
their  refpe&ive  duties  in  fociety.  Na- 
ture intended  us  to  prated  the  Women, 
to  provide  for  them  and  their  families. 
Our  bufinefs  is  without  doors.    All  the 
rougher  and  more  laborious  parts  in  the 
great  fcene  pf  human  affairs  fall  to  our 
fhare.    In  the  courfe  of  thefe,  we  have 
occafion  for  our  greater  bodily  ftrength, 
greater  perfonal  courage,  and  more  en- 
larged powers  of  Undemanding.  The 
greatcft  glory  of  Women  lies  in  private 
and  domeftic  life,  as  friends,,  wives,  and 
mothers.    It  belongs  to  them,  to  regu- 
late the  whole  ceconomy  of  the  family. 

'     1  3  But 
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But  a  much  more  important  charge  is 
committed  to  them.  The  education  of 
the  youth  of  both  fexes  principally  de- 
volves upon  the  Women,  not  only  in 
their  infancy,  but  during  that  period, 
in  which  the  conftitution  both  of  body 
and  mind,  the  temper  and  difpofitions 
of  the  heart,  are  in  a  great  meafure 
formed.  They  are  defigned  to  foften 
our  hearts  and  polifh  our  manners.  The 
form  of  power  and  authority,  to  diredt 
the  affairs  of  public  focieties  and  private 
families,  remains  indeed  with  us.  But 
they  have  a  natural  defence  againft  the 
abufe  of  this  power,  by  that  foft  and 
infinuating  addrefs,  which  enables  them 
to  controul  it,  and  often  to  transfer  it 
to  themfelves. 

In  this  view,  the  part  which  Women 
have  to  acb  in  life,  is  important  and  re- 
fpedtable;  and  Nature  has  given  them 
all  the  necefTary  requifites  to  perform  it. 
,  6  They 
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They  pofTefs,  in  a  degree  greatly  beyond 
us,    fenfibility  of  heart,   fweetntefs  '  of 
temper,    and    gentlenefs   of  manners. 
They  are  more  chearful   and  joyous. 
They  have  a   quicker  difcernment  of 
characters.     They  have  a  more  lively 
fancy,  and  a  greater  delicacy  of  tafte 
and  fentiment ;   they  are  better  judges 
of  grace,  elegance,  and  propriety,  and 
therefore  are  our  fuperiors  in  fuch  works 
of  tafte  as  depend  on  thefe.    If  we  do 
not  confider  Women  in  this  honour- 
able point  of  view,  we  muft  forego  in  a 
great  meafure  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
an  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  and, 
together  with  this,  the  joys  and  endear- 
ments of  domeftic  life.    Befides,  in  point 
of  found  policy,  we  fhould  either  im- 
prove the  Women  or  abridge  their  pow- 
er ;  if  we  give  them  an  important  truft 
we  Oiould  qualify  them  for  the  proper 
Charge  of  it  i  if  we  give  them  liberty, 
1  4  we 
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we  mould  guard  againft  their  abufe  of 
it ;  and  not  truft  fo  entirely  as  many  of 
us  do  to  their  infenfibility  or  to  their 
religion.  A  Woman  of  a  generous  fpi- 
rit,  if  (he  is  treated  as  a  friend  and  an 
equal,  will  feel  and  gratefully  return 
the  obligation;  and  a  Man  of  a  noble 
mind  will  be  infinitely  more  gratified' 
with  the  attachment  of  a  Woman  of  me- 
rit, than  with  the  obedience  of  a  depen- 
dant and  a  flave. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  other  pleafures 
we  enjoy  as  Social  Beings,  we  fhall  find 
many  delicacies  and  refinements  admired 
by  fome,  which  others,  who  never  felt 
them,  treat  as  vifionary  and  romantic. 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  account  for 
this.  There  is  certainly  an  original  dif- 
ference in  the  conftitutions  both  of  Men 
and  of  Nations ;  but  this  is  not  fo  great 
as  at  firft  view  it  fcems  to  be.  '  Human 
Nature  confifts  of  the  fame  principle? 

every 
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pVery  where.  In  fome  people  one  prin- 
ciple is  naturally  ftronger  than  it  is  in 
others,  but  exercife  and  proper  culture 
will  do  much  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 
The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  having 
lefs  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility  of 
heart,  enter  but  very  faintly  into  thofe 
refinements  of  the  Social  Principle,  in 
which  Men  of  a  different  temper  delight. 
But  if  fuch  refinements  are  capable  of 
affording  to  the  Mind  innocent  and  fub- 
flantial  pleafure,  it  fliould  be  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  philofophy  to  fearch  into  the 
proper  methods  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving them.  This  ftudy  which  makes 
a  confiderahle  part  of  the  philofophy  of 
Jife  and  manners,  has  been  furprifingly 
neglected  in  Great  Britain.  Whence  is 
it  that  the  Engliih,'  with  great  natural 
Genius  and  Acutenefs,  and  ftill  greater 
Goodnefs  of  heart,  blefled  with  riches 
and  liberty,  are  rather  a  melancholy  and 

unhappy 
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unhappy  .people  ?  Why  is  their  neigh- 
bouring nation,  whom  they  defpife  for 
their  fhallownefs  and  levity,  yet  awk- 
wardly imitate  in  their  moft  frivolous 
accomplishments,  happy  in  poverty  and 
flavery  ?  We  are   obliged  to  own  the 
one  poffeffes  a  native  chearfulnefs  and  vi- 
vacity, beyond  any  other  people  upon 
earth  ;  but  ftill  much  is  owing  to  their 
cultivating  with  the  greateft  care  all  the 
arts  which  enliven  and  captivate  the 
imagination,  foften  the  heart,  and  give 
fociety  its  higheft  polifli.    In  Britain  we 
generally  find  Men  of  fenfe  and  learning 
fpeaking  in  a  contemptuous  manner  of 
all  writings  addreffed  to  the  imagination 
and  the  heart,  even  of  fuch  as  exhibit 
genuine  pi&ures  of  life  and  manners. 
But  befides  the  additional  vigour,  which 
thefe  give  to  the  powers  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  influence  they  have  in  ren- 
dering the  affections  warmer  and  more 

lively. 
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lively,  they  are  frequently  of  the  great- 
eft  fervice  in  communicating  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  :  a  knowledge  the  rnofl  im* 
portant  of  all  others,  to  one  who  is  to 
live  in  it,  and  who  would  wifti  to  act 
his  part  with  propriety  and  dignity. 
Moral  painting  is  undoubtedly  the  high- 
eft  and  molt  ufeful  fpecies  of  painting. 
The  execution  may  be,  and  generally 
is,  very  wretched,  and  fuch  as  has  the 
worft  effects,  in  mifleading  the  judg- 
ment and  debauching  the  heart  :  but,  if 
this  kind  of  writing  continues  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  Men  of  Genius  and 
worth,  little  room  will  be  left  for  this 
complaint. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  French  in  their 
tafte  of  focial  life.  The  Gentlemen  in 
France,  in  all  periods  of  life,  and  even 
in  the  moft  advanced  age,  never  af- 
fociate  with  one  another,  but  fpend  all 

the 
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the  hours  they  can  fpare  from  bufinefs  or 
ftudy  with  the  ladies ;  with  the  young, 
the  gay,  and  the  happy  .—It  is  obferved 
that  the  people  of  this  rank  in  France 
live  longer,  and  what  is  of  much  greater 
confequence,  live  more  happily,  and  en- 
joy their  faculties  of  Body  and  Mind 
more  entire,  in  old  age,  than  any  people 
in  Europe.    In  Great  Britain  we  have 
certain  notions  of  propriety  and  deco- 
rum, which  lead  us  to  think  the  French 
manner  of  fpending  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation from  bufinefs  extremely  ridicu- 
lous.   But  if  we  examine  with  due  at- 
tention into  thefe  fentiments  of  propriety, 
we  fliall  not  perhaps  find  them  to  be 
built  on  a  very  folid  foundation.  We 
believe  that  it  is  proper  for  perfons  of 
the  fame  age,  of  the  fame  fex,  of  fimilar 
difpofitions    and  purfuits,  to  afibciate 
together.    But  here  we  feem  to  be  de- 
ceived by  words.     If  we  confult  na- 
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ture  and  common  fenfe,  we  fhall  find 
that  the  true  propriety  and  harmony  of 
focial  life  confifts  in  the  aflbciation  of 
people  of  different  difpofitions  and  cha- 
racters, judicioufly  blended  together, 
Nature  has  made  no  individual,  nor  any 
clafs  of  people,  independent  of  the  reft 
'  of  their  fpecies,  or  fuffkient  for  their 
own  happinefs.  Each  fex,  each  cha- 
racter, each  period  of  life,  have  their 
feveral  advantages  and  d ifad vantages 
and  that  union  is  the  happieft  and  moft 
proper,  where  wants  are  mutually  fup- 
plied.  The  fair  fex  mould  naturally 
expeft  to  gain,  from  our  converfation,. 
knowledge,  wifdom,  and  fedatenefs ;  and 
they  fhould  give  us  in  exchange,  huma- 
nity, politenefs,  chearfulnefs,  tafte,  and 
fenfiment.  The  levity,  the  raflhnefs, 
and  the  folly  of  early  life,  is  tempered 
with '  the  gravity,  the  caution,  and  the 
wifdom  of  age }  while  the  timidity,  cold- 
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nefs^  of  heart,  and  langour,  incident  to 
declining  years,  are  fupported  and  afiifted 
by  the  courage,  the  warmth,  and  the 
vivacity  of  youth. 

Old  people  would  find  great  advan- 
tage in  aflbciating  rather  with  the  young 
than  with  thofe  of  their  own  age.— Many 
caufes  contribute  to  deftroy  chearfulnefs 
in  the  decline  of  life,  befides  the  natural 
decay  of  youthful  vivacity.     The  few 
furviving  friends   and  companions  are 
then  dropping  off  apace  ;  the  gay  prof- 
pedls,  that  fwelled  the  imagination  in 
more  early  and  more  happy  days,  are 
then  vanifhed,  arid?  together  with  them, 
the  open,  generous,  unfufpicious  temper^ 
and  that  warm  heart  which  dilated  with 
benevolence  to  all  Mankind;    Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  gloom,  difguft,  fufpicion, 
and  all  the'  felfifh  paffions  which  four 
the   temper    and   contraft  the  heart. 
When  old  people  aflbciate  only  with  one 
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another,    they  mutually  increafe  thcfe 
unhappy  difpofitions,  by  brooding  over 
their  difappointments,   the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  and  men  like  chearlefs  and 
uncomfortable  fubje&s.    The  converfa- 
tion  of  young  people  difpels  this  gloom, 
and  communicates  a  chearfulnefs,  and 
fomething  elfe  perhaps  which  we  do  not 
fully  understand,  of  great  confequence 
to  health  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 
There  is  an  univerfal  principle  of  imita- 
tion among  Mankind,    which  difpofes- 
them  to  catch  inftantaneoufly,  and  with- 
out being  confeious  of  it,  the  refem- 
blance  of  any  action  or  character  that 
prefents  itfelf.    This  difpofition  we  can 
often  check  by  the  force  of  Reafon,  or 
the  affiftance  of  oppofite  impreffions; 
at  other  times,    it  is  infurmountable. 
We  have  numberlefs  examples  of  this 
in  the  fimiiitude  of  character  and  man- 
ners induced  by  people  living  much 
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together,  in  the  fudden  communications 
of  terror,  of  melancholy,  of  joy,  of  the 
military  ardor,  when  no  caufe  can  be 
affigned  for  thofe  emotions.  The  com- 
munication of  nervous  diforders,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  convultive  kind,  is  often 
fo  aftoniming,  that  it  has  been  referred 
to  fafcination  or  witchcraft.  We  mail 
not  pretend  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 

mental  infe&ion;  but  it  is  a  fact  well 
o. 

eftabhlhed,  that  fuch  a  thing  exifts,  and 
that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  in  Nature 
as  an  healthy  fympathy,  as  well  as  a 
morbid  infection. 

An  old  Man,  who  enters  into  this 
philofophy,  is  far  from  envying  or  prov- 
ing a  cheek  on  the  innocent  pleafures 
of  young  people,  and  particularly  of  his 
own  children.  On  the  contrary,  he  at- 
tends with  delight  to  the  gradual  open- 
ing-of  the  imagination  and  the  dawn  of 
Rcafbni  he  enters  by  a  •  fecret  fort,  of 

fympathy 


fympathy  irito  their  guiltlefs  joys,  that 
recall  to  his  memory  the  tender  images 
of  his  youth,  which,  by  length  of  time, 
have  contracted  a  *  foftnefs  inexpreffibly 
agreeable ;  and  thus  the  evening  of  life 
is  protracted  to  an  happy,  honourable, 
and  unenvied  old  age. 

*  Addifon. 
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SECTION  III. 

TH  E  advantages  derived  to  Man- 
kind from  Tafte,  by  which  we 
underftand  the  improved  ufe  of  the 
powers  of  the  Imagination,  are  con- 
fined to  a  very  fmall  number.  Tafte 
implies  not  only  a  quicknefs  and  juft- 
nefs  of  intellectual  difcernment,  but 
alfo  a  delicacy  of  feeling  in  regard  to 
pleafure  or  pain,  confequent  upon  a 
difcernment  of  its  proper  object.  The 
fervile  condition  of  the  bulk  of  Man- 
kind requires  conftant  labour  for  their 
daily  fubfiftence.  This  of  neceffity  de- 
prives them  of  the  means  of  improving 
'•    '/  the 


the  powers  either  of  Imagination  or  of 
Reafon,  except  fo  far  as  their  particular 
employments  render  fuch  an  improve- 
ment neceffary.  Yet  there  is  great  reafon 
to  think  the  Men  of  this  clafs  the  happieft, 
at  leafl  fuch  of  them  as  are  juft  above 
want.    If  they  do  not  enjoy  the  plea- 
fures  arifing  from  the  proper  culture  of 
the  higher  powers  of  their  Nature,  they 
are   free   from  the  mifery  confequent 
upon  the  abufe  of  thefe  powers.  They 
are  likewife  in  full  pofieffion  of  one 
great  fource  of  human  happinefs;  which 
is  good  health  and  good  fpirits.  Their 
Minds  never  languiih  for  want  of  ex- 
ercife  or  want  of  a  purfuit,  and  there- 
fore the  •  tjedium  vitas,  the  infupport- 
able  liftleffnefs  arifing  from  the  want 
of  fomething  to  with  or  fomething  to 
fear,  is  to  them  unknown. 

But  even  among  thofe  to  whom  an 
eafy  fortune  gives  fufficient  leifure  and 
K  2  oppor- 
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opportunities  for  the  improvement  of 
Tafte,  we  find  little  attention  given  to 
it,  and  confequently  little  pleafure  de- 
rived from  it.    Nature  gives  only  the 
feeds  of  Tafte  ;  culture  muft  rear  them, 
or  they  will  never  become  a  confiderable 
fource  of  pleafure.     The  only  powers 
of  the  Mind,  that  have  been  much  cul- 
tivated in  this  IHand,  are  thofe  of  the 
Underftanding.     One  unhappy  confe- 
quence  of  this  has  been  to  diffolve  the 
natural  union  between  philofophy  and 
the  fine  arts;  an  union  extremely  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  improvement.  Hence 
Mufic,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architec- 
ture, have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  ig- 
norant artifls  unaffifted  by  philofophy, 
and  even  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  great  mailers. 

The  productions   of  purely  natural 
Genius  are  fometimes  great  and  furprif- 
ing,  but  are  generally  attended  with  a 
8  wild' 
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wildncfs  and  luxuriancy  inconfiftent  with 
juft  Tafte.  It  is  the  buiinefs  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  analyfe  and  afcertain  the 
principles  of  every  art  where  Tafte  is 
concerned;  but  this  does  not  require  a 
philofopher  to  be  matter  of  the  execu- 
tive part  of  thefe  arts,  or  to  be  an  in- 
ventor in  them.  His  bufinefs  is  to  di- 
rect the  exertion  of  Genius  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  its  productions  may  attain 
to  the  utmoft  poffible  perfection. 

It  is  but  lately  that  any  attempt  was 
made  among  us  to  analyfe  the  principles 
of  beauty,  or  of  mufical  expreffion. 
And  its  having  been  made  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  accident  of  two  eminent 
artifts,  the  one  in  Painting  *  ,  the  other 
in  Mufic  f ,  having  a  philolophical 
fpirit,  and  applying  it  to  their  feveral 
profeffions.  Their  being  eminent  maf- 
ters  and  performers,  was  undoubtedly 

*  Hogarth.  f  Avifon- 
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of  lingular  advantage  to  them  in  writ- 
ing on  thefe  fubjecls,  but  was  by  no 
means    fo     eflential    as    is  generally 
believed.     Mr.  Webb,    who  was  no 
painter,     has   explained    the  princi- 
ples of  Tafte  in  painting  with  an  ac- 
curacy  and  perfpicuity,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  greateft  maf- 
ter.    He  fhews  at  the  fame  time,  that 
if  we  are  wholly  guided  by  the  preju- 
dice of  names,  we  no  longer  truft  our 
own  fenfes ;  that  we  muft  acknowledge 
merit  which  we  do  not  fee,  and  under- 
value that  which  we  do ;  and  that,  dif- 
trefTed  between  authority  and  convic- 
tion,  we   become  difgufted  with  the 
difficulty  of  an  art,  which  is  perhaps  of 
all  others  the  moft  eafily  underftood, 
becaufe  it  is  the  moft  diredt  and  im- 
mediate addrefs  to  the  fenfes. 

It  is  likewife  but  very  lately  that 
modern    philofophy  has  condefcended 
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to  beftow  any  attention  on  poetry  or 
compofition  of  any  kind.  The  genuine 
fpirit  of  criticifm  is  but  juft  beginning 
to  exert  itfelf.  The  confequence  has1 
been,  that  all  thefe  arts  have  been 
under  the  abiolute  dominion  of  fafhion 
and  caprice,  and  therefore  have  not 
given  that  high  and  lafting  pleafure  to 
the  Mind,  which  they  would  have  done, 
if  they  had  been  exercifed  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  Nature  and  juft  Tafte. 

Thus  in  painting,  the  fubjed  is  very 
feldom  fucli  as  has  any  grateful  influ- 
ence on  the  Mind.  The  defign  and 
execution,  as  far  as  the  mere  painter  is 
concerned,  is  often  admirable,  and  the 
tafte  of  imitation  is  highly  gratified; 
but  the  whole  piece  wants  meaning  and 
expreffion,  or  what  it  has  is  trifling  and 
often  extremely  difagreeable.  It  is  but 
feldom  we  fee  Nature  painted  in  her  moft 
amiable  or  graceful  forms,  in  a  way 
K  4  *  that 
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that  may  captivate  the  heart  and  make 
it  better.  On  the  contrary,  we  often 
find  her  in  fituations  the  moft  unpleafing 
to  the  Mind,  in  old-age,  deformity, 
difeafe,  and  idiotifm.  The  Dutch  and 
many  of  the  Flemiih  commonly  exhibit 
her  in  the  loweft  and  moft  debating  atti- 
tudes :  and  in  Italy  the  Genius  of  paint- 
ing is  frequently  proftituted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  moft  defpicable  fuperftition. 
— Thus  the  mind  is  difappointed  in  the 
pleafure  which  this  elegant  art  is  fo  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  convey ;  the  agreeable 
effect  of  the  imitation  being  counteracted 
•and  deftroyed  by  the  unhappy  choice  of 
the  fubject. 

The  influence  of  Mufic  over  the  Mind 
is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  capable  of  raifing  and 
foothing  every  paffion  and  emotion  of 
the  Soul.  Yet  the  real  effects  produced 
by  it  are  inconfiderable.  This  is  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  its  being  left 
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in  the  hands  of  practical  Muficians,  and 
not  under  the  direction  of  Tafte  and 
Philolbphy:  For,  in  order  to  give  Mufic 
any  extenfive  influence  over  the  Mind, 
the  compofer  and  performer  muft  un- 
derftand  well  the  human  heart,  the  vari- 
ous aflbciations  of  the  paffions,  and  the 
natural  tranfitions  from  one  to  another, 
fo  as  they  may  be  able  to  command  them, 
in  confequence  of  their  fkill  in  mufical 
expreffion. 

No  Science  ever  flourifhed,  while  it 
was  confined  to  a  fet  of  Men  who  lived 
by  it  as  a  profeffion.  Such  Men  have 
purfuits  very  different  from  the  end  and 
defign  of  their  art.  The  interefted  views 
of  a  trade  are  widely  different  from  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  profpects  of  Genius 
and  Science.  When  the  knowledge  of  an 
art  is  confined  in  this  manner,  every 
private  practitioner  mnft  attend  to  the 
general  principles  of  his  craft,  or  ftarve. 
If  he  goes  out  of  the  common  path,  he 

is 
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is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  object  of 
the  jealoufy  and  the  abufe  of  his  bre- 
thren; and  among  the  reft  of  Mankind 
he  can  neither  find  judges  mor  patrons. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  of  the  de- 
lightful art  we  are  fpeaking  of,  which 
has  now  become  a  Science  fcarcely  un- 
derftood  by  any  but  a  few  compofers 
and  performers.  They  alone  direct  the 
public  Tafte,  or  rather  dictate  to  the 
world  what  they  fliould  admire  and  be 
moved  with;  and  the  vanity  of  moft 
people  makes  them  acquiefce  in  this 
affumed  authority,  left  ctherwife  they 
lhould  be  fufpected  to  want  Tafte  and 
knowledge  in  the  fubject.  In  the  mean 
time,  Men  of  fenfe  and  candor,  not  find- 
ing that  pleafure  in  Mufic  which  they 
were  made  to  expect,  are  above  difTem- 
bling,  and  give  up  all  pretentions  to 
the  leaft  knowledge  in  the  Subject.  They 
are  even  medeft  enough  to  afcribe  their 

infenli- 
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infenfibilitv  of  the  charms  of  Mufjc  to 
their  want  of  a  good  ear,  or  a  natural 
Tafte  for  it,  and  own  that  they  find  the 
Science  fo  complicated,  that  they  do  not 
think  it  worth  the  trouble  it  muft  coft 
them  to  acquire  an  artificial  one.  They 
refolve  to  abandon  an  Art  in  which  they 
defpair  of  ever  becoming  fuch  profi- 
cients, as  either  to  derive  pleafure  from 
it  themfelves,  or  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others,  at  leaft  without  mak- 
ing that  the  ferious  bufinefs  of  Life, 
which  ought  only  to  be  the  amufement 
of  an  idle  or  the  folace  of  a  melancholy 
hour.  But  before  they  entirely  forego 
one  of  the  moll:  innocent  amufements  in 
life,  not  to  fpeak  of  it  in  an  higher  ftile, 
it  would  not  be  improper  to  enquire  a 
little  more  particularly  into  the  mbject. 
We  fhall  therefore  here  beg  leave  to 
examine  fome  of  the  firft  principles  of 
Tafte  in  Mufic  with  the  utmoft  freedom. 

Mufic 
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Mufic  is  the  Science  of  founds,  fo  far 
as  they  affect  the  Mind.    Nature  inde- 
pendent of  cuftom  has  connected  cer- 
tain founds  or  tones  with  certain  feelings 
of  the  Mind.    Meafure  and  proportion 
in  founds  have  likewife  their  foundation 
in  nature.    Thus  certain  tones  are  natu- 
rally adapted  to  folemn,  plaintive,  and 
mournful  fubjects,  and  the  movement 
is  flow ;    others  are  expreffive  of  the 
joyous  and  elevating,   and  the  move- 
ment is  quick. — Sounds  likewife  affect 
the  Mind,   as  they  are  loud  or  fofr, 
rough  or  fmooth,  diftinct  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  their  gravity  or  acutenefs. 
Thus  in  the  iEolian  harp  the  tones  are 
pleafant  and  foothing,  though  there  is 
no  fucceffion  of  notes  varying  in  acute- 
nefs, but  only  in  loudnefs.    The  effect 
of  the  common  drum,  in  roufins  and 
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elevating  the  Mind,  is  very  ftrong ;  yet 
it  has  no  variety  of  notes  3  though  the 
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effect  indeed  here  depends  much  on  the 
proportion  and  meafure  of  the  notes. 

Melody  confifts  in  the  agreeable  fuc- 
ceflion  of  fingle  founds. — The  melody 
that  pleafes  in  one  country  does  not 
equally  pleafe  in  another,  though  there 
are  certain  general  principles  which  uni- 
verfally  regulate  it,  the  fcale  of  Mufic 
being  the  fame  in  all  countries. — Har- 
mony confifts  in-  the  agreeable  effect  of 
founds  differing  in  acutenefs  produced 
together ;  the  general  principles  of  it  are 
likewife  fixed. 

One  end  of  Mufic  is  merely  to  com- 
municate pleafure,  by  giving  a  flight 
and  tranfient  gratification  to  the  Ear; 
but  the  far  nobler  and  more  important 
is  to  command  the  paffions  and  move 
the  heart.  In  the  firftview  it  is  an  in- 
nocent amufement,  well  fitted  to  give  an 

CD 

agreeable  relaxation  to  the  Mind  from 
the  fatigue  of  ftudy  or  bufinefs.— In 
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the  other  it  is  one  of  the  moil  ufeful 
arts  in  life. 

Mufic  has  always  been  an  art  of  more 
real  importance  among  uncultivated 
than  among  civilized  nations.  Among 
the  former  we  always  find  it  intimately 
connected  with  poetry  and  dancing,  and 
it  appears,  by  the  teftimony  of  many 
ancient  *  authors,  that  Mufic,  in  the 
original  fenfe  of  the  word,  compre- 
hended melody,  dance  and  fong.  By 
thefe  almoft  all  barbarous  nations  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  climate,  have 
exprefled  all  ftrong  emotions  of  the 
Mind.  By  -f  thefe  attractive  and  power- 
ful arts  they  celebrate  their  public  fo- 
lemnities;  by  thefe  they  lament  their 
private  and  public  calamities,  the  death 
of  friends  or  the  lofs  of  warriors ;  by 
thefe  united  they  exprefs  their  joy  on 
their  marriages,  harvefh*,  huntings,  vic- 

*  See  Plato  and  Athenaeus.  f  Brown. 
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torics ;  praife  the  great  a&ions  of  their 
gods  and  heroes ;  excite  each  other  to 
war  and  brave  exploits,  or  to  fuffer 
death  and  torments  with  unihaken  con- 
flancy. 

In  the  earliefl  periods  of  the  Greek 
ftate?,  their  moft  ancient  maxims,  ex- 
hortations, and  laws,  and  even  their 
hiftory,  were  written  in  verfe,  their  reli- 
gious rites  were  accompanied  by  dance 
and  fong,  and  their  earlieft  oracles  were 
delivered  in  verfe,  and  fung  by  the 
prieft  or  prieftefs  of  the  fuppofed  god. 
While  melody,  therefore,  conjoined  with 
poetry,  continued  to  be  the  eftablifhed 
vehicle  of  all  the  leading  principles  of 
religion,  morals,  and  polity,  they  be- 
came the  natural  and  proper  objects  of 
public  attention  and  regard,  and  bore 
a  principal  and  effential  part  in  the  * 
education  of  Children.  Hence  wc  fee 
*  Plutavchus  de  Mufica. 

how 
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how  Mufic  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
was  efteemed  a  neceffary  accomplish- 
ment, and  why  an  ignorance  in  this 
art  was  regarded  as  a  capital  defech 
Thus  Themiftocles  came  to  be  re- 
proached with  his  ignorance  in  *  Mufic ; 
and  the  many  enormous  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  country  of  Cynethe  were 
attributed  by  the  neighbouring  dates 
to  the  neglect  of  -f  Mufic ;  nor  was  the 
reproach  thrown,  in  thefe  days,  upon 
fuch  as  were  ignorant  of  the  art,,  with- 
out a  juffc  foundation ;  becaufe  this 
ignorance  implied  a  general  deficiency 
in  the  three  great  articles  of  education  j 
religion,  morals,  and  polity. 

|  Such  was  the  enlarged  -Nature  of 
ancient  Mufic  when  applied  to  educa- 
tion, and  not  a  mere  proficiency  in  the 

*  Cicero. 

f  Alhenasus,  Polybius. 
X  See  Plato  de  Legibus. 
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playing  or  finging  art,  as  lias  been  very 
generally  fuppofed.  Moft  authors  have 
been  led  into  this  miftake  by  Ariftotle, 
who  fpeaks  of  Mufic  as  an  art  diftin£t 
from  Poetry.  But  the  reafon  of  this 
was,  that  in  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  a 
reparation  of  the  melody  and  fong  had 
taken  place;  the  firft  retained  the  name 
of  Mufic,  and  the  fecond  affumed  that 
of  Poetry. 

In  the  moft  ancient  times  the  charac- 
ter of  a  bard  was  of  great  dignity  and 
importance,  being  ufually  united  with 
that  of  legiflator  and  chief  magiftrate. 
Even  after  the  reparation  was  firft  made, 
he  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  the 
iccond  character  in  the  community;  as 
an  affiftant  to  the  magiftrate  in  govern- 
ing the  people  * . 

Such  was  the  important  and  honour- 
able ftate  of  Mufic,  not  only  in  ancient 

*  Suidas  on  the  Lefbian  Song.  Hefiod. 
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Greece,  but  in  the  early  periods  of  all 
civilized  nations  in  every  part  of  •  the 
ivorldi 

In  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Great  Britain,  the  bards  were 
anciently  of  the  higheft  rank  and  efti- 
mation.  The  character  of  general,  poet, 
and  mufician,  were  united  in  Fingal  and 
*  Offian.  The  progrefs  of  Edward  the 
firft's  arms  was  fo  much  retarded  by  the 
influence  of  the  Welfh  bards,  whofe 
fongs  breathed  the  high  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  war,  that  he  bafely  ordered  them  to 
be  llain :  an  event  that  has  given  rife  to 

*  Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of 
Isis  joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward 
from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king. 
It  was  like  the  Mufic  of  the  harp  on  the  gale 
of  the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O 
Fingal!  why  had  not  Offian  the  ftiength  of  thy 
foul  ?  but  thou  ftandeft  alone,  my  father ;  and 
who  can  equal  the  king  of  Morven?  Carthon. 


one 


One  of  the  moft  elegant  and  fublirhe  odes 
that  any  language  has  produced. 

In  proportion  as  the  fimplicity  and 
purity  of  ancient  manners  declined  in 
Greece,  the  fifter  arts,  which  formerly 
ufed  to  be  the  handmaids  of  virtue, 
came  by  degrees  to  be  proftituted  to  the 
purpofes  of  vice  or  of  mere  amufement. 
A  corruption  of  manners  debafed  thefe 
arts,  which,  when  once  corrupted,  be- 
came   principal   inftrumehts  in  com- 
pleating  the  deftru&ion  of  religion  and 
virtue.      Yet    the  fame  caufe  which 
turned  them  afide  from  their  original 
ufe,  contributed  to  their  improvement 
as  particular  arts.    When  Mufic,  Dan- 
cing, and  Poetry  came  to  be  confidered 
as  only  fubfervient  to  pleafure,  a  higher 
degree  of  proficiency  in  them  became 
necefTary,    and    confequently   a  more 
fevere  application  to  each.    This  com- 
pleated  their  feparation  from  one  ano- 
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ther,  and  occafioned  their  falling  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  fuch  Men  as 
devoted  their  whole  time  to  their  culti- 
vation. Thus  the  complex  character  of 
legiflator,  poet,  actor,  and  mufician, 
which  formerly  'fubfifted  in  one  perfon, 
came  to  be  feparated  into  diftinct  pro- 
feffions,  and  the  unworthy  purpofes  to 
which  Mufic  in  particular  came  to  be 
applied,  made  a  *  proficiency  in  it  un- 
fuitable  to  any  Man  of  high  rank  and 
character. 

Doctor  Brown  has  treated  this  fub- 
ject  at  full  length,  in  a  very  learned 
differtation ;  where  he  has  fhewn  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  by  the  cleareft  de- 
duction from  facts,  how  melody,  dance, 
and  fong,  came  in  the  progrefs  of  ci- 
vilized fociety,  in  different  nations,  to 
be  cultivated  feparately ;  and  by  what 

*  Ariftot.  Politic.    Plutar.  de  Mufica. 
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means,  upon  their  total  feparation,  the 
power,  the  utility,  and  dignity  of  Mu- 
fic has  funk  into  a  general  corruption 
and  contempt. 

The  effect  of  eloquence  depends  in 
a  great  meafure  on  Mufic.  We  take 
Mufic  here  in  the  large  and  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word ;  the  art  of  varioufly  affect- 
ing the  Mind  by  the  power  of  founds. 
In  this  fenfe,  all  Mankind  are  more  or 
lefs  judges  of  it,  without  regard  to  ex- 
actnefs  of  ear.  Every  man  feels  the  dif- 
ference between  a  fweet  and  melodious 
voice  and  a  harfli  diffonant  one. 

Every  agreeable  fpeaker  independent 
of  the  fweetnefs  of  his  tones,  rifes  and 
falls  in  his  voice  in  flrift  mufical  inter- 
vals, and  therefore  his  difcourfe  is  as 
capable  of  being  fet  in  mufical  charac- 
ters as  any  fong  whatever.  But  how- 
ever mufical  a  voice  may  be,  if  the  in- 
tervals which  it  ufes  are  uniformly  the 
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fame,  it  difpleafes,  becaufe  the  ear  is 
fatigued  with  the  conftant  return  of  the 
fame  founds,  however  agreeable;  and 
if  we  attend  to  the  fubjed,  we  are  dif- 
pleafed  on  another  account,  at  hearing 
the  fame  mufical  parages  made  ufe  of 
to  exprefs  and  infpire  ientiments  of  the 
moft  different  and  oppofite  nature?., 
whereas  the  one  mould  be  always  vary- 
ing and  adapted  to  the  other.  This 
has  juftly  brought  great  ridicule  on 
what  is  called  Singing  a  Difcourfe, 
though  what  really  offends  is  either  the 
badnefs  of  the  fong,  or  its  being  tire- 
fome  for  want  of  variety. 

If  we  examine  into  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  eloquence  in  ail  ages,  we 
muft  afcribe  them  in  a  great  cjegree  to 
the  power  of  founds.  We  allow,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  compofition,  a&ion, 
the  exprelhon  of  the  countenance,  and, 
fome  other  circumftances,  contribute 
8  their 
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their  mare,  though  a  much  fmaller  one. 
— The  mod  pathetic  compofition  may 
be  pronounced  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
prevent  its  having  the  leaft  influence. 
Orations  which  have  commanded  the 
Minds  of  the  greateft  Men,  and  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  nations,  have  been  read 
in  the  clofet  with  languor  and  difguft. 

As   the  proper   application   of  the 
voice   to   the   purpofes   of  eloquence 
has  been  little  attended   to,    it  has 
been  thought  an  art  unattainable  by 
any  rules,  and  depending  entirely  on 
natural  Tafte  and  Genius.    This  is  in 
fome  meafure  true;  yet  it  is  much  more 
reducible  to  rules,  and  more  capable  of 
being  taught ;  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined.    Indeed,  before,  philofophy  af- 
certains  and  methodizes  the  ideas  and 
principles  on  which  an  art  depends,  it 
is  no  wonder  it  be  difficult  of  acquifi- 
tion.     The  very  language  in  which  it 
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is  to  be  communicated,  is  to  be  formed; 
and  it  is  a  confiderable  time  before  this 
language  comes  to  be  underftood  and 
adopted. — We  have  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  this  in  the  fubjed  of  mufical 
expreffion,  or  performing  a  piece  of 
Mufic  with  Tafte  and  propriety.  Peo- 
ple were  fenfible,  that  the  fame  Mufic 
performed  by  different  artifls  had  very 
different 1  effects.  Yet  they  all  played 
the  fame  notes,  and  played  equally  well 
in  tune  and  in  time.  But  (till  there 
was  an  unknown  fomewhat,  that  gave 
it  meaning  and  expreffion  from  one 
hand,  while  from  another  it  was  lifelefs 
and  iniipid.  People  were  fatisfled  in 
refolving  this  into  performing  with  or 
without  Tafte,  which  was  thought  the 
entire  gift  of  Nature. — Geminiani,  who 
was  both  a  compofer  and  performer  of 
the  higheft  clafs,  firft  thought  of  re- 
ducing the  art  of  playing  on  the  Vio- 
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lin  with  Tafte  to  ruks,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  mufical  language  and  cha- 
racters. The  fcheme  was  executed  with 
great  ingenuity,  but  has  not  met  with 
the  attention  it  deferved. 

Mufic,  like  Eloquence,  mud  pn> 
pofe  as  its  end  a  certain  effect  to  be  pro-* 
duced  on  the  hearers.  If  it  produces  this 
effect  it  is  good  Mufic  j  if  .  it  fails,  it 
is  bad. — No  Mufic  can  be  pronounced 
good  or  bad  in  itfelf ;  it  can  only  be  re^ 
latively  fo.  Every  country  has  a  me- 
lody peculiar  to  itfelf,  expreffive  of  the 
fevcral  paffions.  A  compofer  mufl  have 
a  particular  regard  to  this,  if  he  pro- 
pofes  to  affect  them. — Thus  in  Scotland 
there  is  a  chearful  Mufic  perfectly  well 
fitted  to  infpire  that  joyous  mirth  fuited 
to  dancing,  and  a  plaintive  Mufic  pe- 
culiarly exprefiive  of  that  tendernefs 
and  pleafing  melancholy  attendant  on 
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difbefs  in  love ;  both  original  in  their 
kind,  and  different  from  every  other  in 
Europe  *.     It   is   of  no  confequence 

whence 

*  There  is  a  fimplicity,  a  delicacy,  and  pa- 
thetic exprcffion  in  the  Scotch  airs,  which  have 
always  made  them  admired  by  people  of  genuine 
Tafte  in  Mufic.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that 
many  of  them  were  compofed  by  David  Rizzio : 
but  this  appears  very  improbable.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  ftile  of  the  Scotch  melody, 
which  foreigners,  even  fome  of  great  knowledge 
in  Mufic,  who  refided  long  in  Scotland,  have 
often  attempted  to  imitate,  but  never  with  fuc- 
cefs.  It  is  not  therefore  probable,  that  a  granger, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  who  refided  only  three  or 
four  years  in  Scotland,  fliould  enter  fo  perfectly 
into  the  Tafie  of  the  national  Mufic,  as  to  com- 
pofe  airs,  which  the  niceft  judges  cannot  diftin- 
guifh  from  thofe  which  are  certainly  known  to 
be  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  Rizzio's. 
The  tradition  on  this  fubject  is  very  vague,  and 
there  is  no  fhadow  of  authority  to  aferibe  any 
one  particular-  Scotch  air  to  Rizzio.    If  he  had 
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whence  this  Mulic  derives  its  origin, 
whether  it  be  fimple  or  complex,  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  regular  compoiition* 
or  againft  them  ;  whilft  it  produces  its 
intended  effeft,  in  a  fuperior  degree  to 
any  other,  it  is  the  preferable  Mulic; 
and  while  a  perfon  feels  this  effect,  it 
is  a  reflection  on  his  Tafte  and  common 
fenfe,  if  not  on  his  candor,  to  defpife 
it.  The  Scotch  will  in  all  probability 
foon  lofe  this  native  Mulic,  the  fource 

cbmpofed  any  Mufic  while  he  was  in  Scotland 
it  is  highly  probable  it  would  have  partaken  of. 
the  genius  of  that  melody,  to  which  he  had  been 
accuftomed;  but  the  ftile  of  the  Scotch  and  Ita- 
lian airs,  in  Rizzio's  timr,  bear  not  the  teaft  re- 
femblance  to  one  another.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  moulded  fome  of  the  Scotch  airs  into  a  more 
regular  form;  but  if  he  did,  it  was  probably 
no 'real  improvement;  as  the  wildeft  of  them, 
which  bid  defiance  to  all  rules  of  modern  com- 
pofition,  are  generally  the  moll  powerfully  af- 
fecting, t 

of 
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of  To  much  pleafure  to  their  anceftors, 
without  acquiring  any  other  in  its  place. 
Mod  mufical  people  in  Scotland  either 
neglect  it  altogether,  or  deftroy  that 
fimplicity  in  its  performance,  on  which 
its  effects  fo  entirely  depended,  by  a  fan- 
taflical  and  abfurd  addition  of  Graces 
foreign   to  the  genius  of  its  Melody. 
The  contempt  (hewn  for  the  Soctch  Mu- 
fic  in  its  primitive  and  pathetic  fimpli- 
city, by  thofe  who,  from  a  fuperior  fldll  in 
the  fcience,  are  thought  entitled  to  lead 
the  public  Tafte,  lias  nearly  brought  it 
jnto  univerfal  difcredit.    Such  is  the  ty- 
ranny of  Fafhion,  and  fuch  are  the  ef- 
fects of  that  Vanity,  which  determines 
us,  in  obedience  to  its  dictates,  to  refign 
any  pleafure,  and  to  fubmit  to  almoft 
any  pain. 

They  who  apply  much  of  their  time 
to  Mufic,  acquire  new  Taftes,  befides 
their  national  one,  and,  in  the  infinite 

variety 
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variety  which  melody  and  harmony  are 
capable  of,  difcover  new  fources  of  plea- 
sure formerly  unknown  to  them.  But 
the  finefl  natural  Tafte  never  adopts  a 
new  one,  till  the  ear  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it ;  and,  after  all,  feldom 
enters  into  it  with  that  warmth  and  feel- 
ing, which  thofe  do  to  whom  it  is  nar 
tional. 

The  general  admiration  pretended  to 
be  given  to  foreign  Mufic  in  Britain,  is 
in  general  defpicable  affectation.  In 
Italy  we  fometimes  fee  the  natives  trans- 
ported at  the  opera,  with  all  that  va- 
riety of  delight  and  pamon  which  the 
compofer  intended  to  produce.  The 
fame  opera  in  England  is  feen  with  the 
moft  remarkable  liftleffnefs.  and  inatten- 
tion. It  can  raife  no  pamon  in  the  au- 
dience becaufe  they  do  not  underftand 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  To 
them  it  has  as  little  meaning  as  a  piece 

of 
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of  inftrumental  Mufic.  The  ear  may- 
be tranfiently  pleafed  with  the  air  of  a 
long ;  but  that  is  the  moft  trifling  effect 
of  Mufic.  Among  the  very  few  who 
itnderftand  the  language,  and  enter  with 
pleafure  and  tafte  into  the  Italian  Mufic, 
•  the  conducl  of  the  dramatic  part  ap- 
pears lb  ridiculous,  that  they  can  feel 
nothing  of  that  tranfport  of  pafiion,  the 
unfted  effect  of  Mufic  and  Poetry,  which 
may  be  gradually  railed  by  the  artful 
texture  and  unfolding  of  a  dramatic 
ftory  *. — Yet  vanity  prevails  fo  much 
over  the  fenfe  of  pleafure  itfelf,  that  the 
Italian  opera  is  in  England  more  fre- 
quented by  people  of  rank,  than  any 
other  public  diverfion ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  want  of  Tafte,  they 
condemn  themfelves  to  fome  hours  pain- 
ful attendance  on  it  every  week,  and 
pretend  to  talk  of  it  in  raptures,  to 

*  Brown. 1 
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vshich  their  hearts  will  ever  remain 
it.  rangers. 

Nothing  can  afford  fo  convincing  a 
proof  of  the  ablblute  incapacity  of  our 
modem  Mufic,  to  produce  any  lading 
effect  on  the  paflions  of  Mankind,  as 
the  obfervation  of  the  effects  produced 
by  an  opera  on  people  of  the  greater! 
knowledge  and  Tafte  in  Mufic,  as  well 
as  on  thofe  who  are  moil  ignorant  of 
the  fcience.  An  affecting  ftory  may  be 
wrought  up,  by  the  genius  of  a  Metaf- 
tafio,  in  a  manner  that  mould  make  it. 
be  read  with  the  higheft  delight  and  emo- 
tion  by  every  perfon  of  Tafte  and  Sen- 
fibility.  '  We  mould  'naturally  fuppofe 
that,  the  addition  of  Mufic  ought  to 
communicate  greater  energy  to  the  com- 
pofition ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  it  totally 
annihilates  it.  Many  people  may  return 
home  from  an  opera  with  their  ears 
highly  gratified  by  fome  particular  fongs, 

or 
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or  paffages  of  fongs ;  but  never  one  re- 
turned affected  with  the  cataftrophe  of 
the  piece,  or  with  the  heart-felt  emotion 
produced  by  Othello  or  King  Lear. 

Simplicity  in  melody  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cedary  in  all  Mufic  intended  to  reach 
the  heart,  or  even  greatly  to  delight  the 
ear.  The  effect  here  muft  be  produced 
inliantaneoufly,  or  not  at  all.  The  fub- 
ject  of  the  Mufic  muft  therefore  -  be 
fimple,  and  eafily  traced  ;  and  not  a  fingle  - 
note  or  grace  fhould  be  admitted,  but 
what  has  a  tendency  to  the  propofed  end. 
— If  fimplicity  of  melody  be  fo  necef- 
fary,  where  the  intention  is  to  move 
the  paffions,  fimplicity  of  harmony, 
which  ought  always  to  be  fubfervient 
to  it,  muft  be  (till  more  neceffary. 
Some  of  the  moft  delicate  touches  of 
pathetic  Mufic  will  not  allow  any  ac- 
company ment. 

The  ancient  Mufic  certainly  produced 

much 
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much  greater  and  more  general  effects 
than  the  modern,  though  we  mould 
allow  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  to  be 
much  exaggerated.    Yet  the  fcience  of 
Mufic  was  in  a  very  low  ftate  among 
the  Ancients.     They    were  probably 
ftrangers  to  harmony*   at  lead  if  they 
knew  it  they  negle&ed  it;  all  the  voices 
and  inftruments  being  unifons  in  con- 
cert ;   and  the  inftruments  they  made 
ufe  of,  appear  to  have  been  much  in- 
ferior, in  refpect  of  compafs,  expreflion, 
and  variety,  to  thofe  which  we  are  pof- 
feffed  of.     Yet  thefe  very  deficiencies 
might  render  their  Mufic  more  expref- 
five  and  powerful.    The  only  view  of 
compofers  was  to  touch  the  heart  and  the 
pafiions.    Simple  melody  was  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  which  might  eafily  be 
comprehended  and  felt  by  the  whole 
people.    There  were  not  two  different 
Species  of  Mufic  among  them,  as  with 
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us,  one  for  the  learned  in  the  fcience,  and 
another  for  the  vulgar. 

*  Although  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
particular  conftru&ion  of  the  ancient 
Mufic,  yet  we  know  it  muft  have  been 
altogether  fimple;  fuch  as  ftatefmen, 
warriors,  and  bards,  occupied  in  other 
purfuits,  could  compofe,  and  fuch  as 
people  of  all  ranks,  children,  and  men 
bufied  in  other  concerns  of  life,  could 
learn  and  pra&ife.  We  are  likewife 
ftrangers  to  the  particular  ftrudure  of 
their  inftruments,  but  we  have  the 
greater!,  reafon  to  believe  they  were  ex- 
tremely fimple.  The  chords  of  the  lyre 
were  originally  but  four  f.  They  were 
afterwards  increafed  to  feven,  at  which 
number  they  were  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
Sparta  J,  and  Timotheus  was  banifhed 

*  Brown.  t  Paufanias. 

%  The  art  of  Mufic  had  formerly  been  fixed 
and  made  unalterable  in  Crete  and  Egypt.  Plato 
delegibua.  , 
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for  adding  four  additional  Airings ;  but 
we  are  uncertain  of  the  intervals  by 
which  the  firings  of  the  lyre  afcended. 
Thofe  who  regard  only  the  advancement 
of  Mufic  as  a  fcience,  treat  the  laws  of 
Sparta  upon  this  fubect  with  great  ridi- 
cule;  but  they  who  confider  it  as  an. 
art  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  its  religion,  morals,  and  policy, 
will  view  them  in  a  very  different  light, 
and  fee  the  neceffity  of  preferving  their 
Mufic  in  the  utmofl  degree  of  fimplicity. 
In  fact,  when  the  lyre,  in  procefs  of  time, 
acquired    forty    firings,    when  Mufic 
came  to  be  a  complicated  art,  and  to 
be  feparately  cultivated  by  thofe  who 
gave  up  their  whole  time  to  its  improve- 
ment, its  noblefl  end  and  aim  was  loft. 
In  *  Plutarch's  time  it  was  funk  into 
a  mere  amufement  of  the  theatre.  The 
imiQ  .caufes  have  produced  the  fame 
*  DeMufica. 
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effects  in  modern  times.  In  proportion 
as  Mufic  has  become  more  artificial, 
and  more  difficult  in  the  execution,  it 
has  loft  of  its  power  and  influence. 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
power  of  the  ancient  melody  depended 
much  on  its  union  with  Poetry.  There 
are  other  circumftances  which  might 
contribute  to  this  power.  The  different 
paffions  naturally  exprefs  themfelves 
by  different  founds ;  but  this  exprcffion 
feems  capable  of  a  considerable  latitude, 
and  may  be  much  altered  by  early  affo- 
ciation  and  habit.  When  particular 
founds  and  a  certain  ftrain  of  melody 
are  impreffed  upon  young  minds,  in  a 
uniform  connexion  with  certain  paffions 
exprefled  in  a  fong,  this  regular  affocia- 
tion  raifes  thefe  founds,  in  progrefs  of 
time;  into  a  kind  of  natural  and  expref- 
five  language  of  the  paffions.  *  Melody 
*  Brown. 

therefore 


therefore  is  to  be  confidered,  in  a  cer-» 
tain  degree,  as  a  relative  thing,  founded 
in  the  particular  aflbciations  and  habits 
of  different  people ;  and,    by  cuftom, 
like  language,  annexed  to  their  fenti- 
mcnts  and  paffions.    We  generally  hear 
with  pleafure  the  Mufic  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  in  our  youth,  becaufe  it 
awakes  the  memory  of  our  guiltlefs  ancj 
happy  days.     We  are  even  fometimes 
wonderfully  affected  with  airs,  that  nei- 
ther appear,  to  ourfeives  nor  to  others, 
to  have  any  peculiar  expreffion.  The 
reafon  is,  we  have  firft  heard  thefe  airs 
at  a  time  when  our  minds  were  fo  deeply 
affected  by  fome  paffion,  as  to  give  a 
tincture  to  every  object  that  prefented 
ltfelf  at  the  fame  time ;  and  though  the 
paffion  and  the  caufe  of  it  are  entirely 
forgot,  yet  an  object  that  has  once  been 
connected  with  them,  will  often  awake 
the  emotion,   though  it  cannot  recall 
M3  to 
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to  remembrance  the  original  caufe  of 
it. 

*  Similar  affociations  are  formed,  by 
the  appropriations,  in  a  great  meafure 
accidental,  which  different  nations  have 
given  to  particular  mufical  inftruments, 
as  bells,  drams,  trumpets,  and  organs ; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  excite  ideas 
'and  paffions  in  fome  people  which  they 
"do  not  in  others.  No  Engliihman  can 
annex  warlike  ideas  to  the  found  of 
a  bagpipe. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
fome  of  the  caufes  which  gave  fuch 
energy  to  the  ancient  Mufic,  and  which 
{till  endear  the  melody  of  every  coun- 
try to  its  own  inhabitants :  Perhaps, 
for  the  reafons  mentioned  above,  if  we 
were  to  recover  the  Mufic,  which  once 
had  fo  much  power  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  Greek  ftates,  it  might  have  no 
*  Brown, 

fuch 


1'uch  charms  for.  modern  ears,  as  fome 
great  admirers  of  antiquity  imagine.  In- 
ftrumental  Mufic  indeed,  unaccompa- 
nied with  dance  and  fong,  was  never 
.held  i,n  efteem  till  the  later  periods  of 
antiquity  j  in  which  a  general  feparation 
of  thefe  arts  took  place,  f  Plato  calls 
inftrumental  Mufic  an  unmeaning  thing, 
and  an  abufe  of  melody. 

There  is  another  caufe,  which  might 
probably  contribute  to  make  the  ancient 
Mufic  more  powerfully  expreffive.  In 
the  infant  ftate  of  focieties,  f  Men's 
feelings  and  paffions  are  llrong,  becaufe 
they  are  never  difguifed  nor  reftrained ; 
their  imaginations  are  warm  and  luxu- 
riant, from  never  having  fuffered  any 
check.    This  difpofes  them  to  that  en- 

*  De  legibus. 

t  This  fubjeft  is  treated  with  great  accuracy 
and  judgment  by  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  elegant  Difler- 
ta.tion  on  the  poems  of  Oifian. 

M  4  thufiafm 
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thufiafm  fo  favourable  to  Poetry  and 
Mufic.  The  effufions  of  Genius  among 
fuch  a  people  may  often  poffefs  the  mofi 
pathetic  fublimity  and  fimplicity  of  ftile, 
though  greatly  deficient  in  point  of  ele- 
gance and  regularity.  And  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  thefe  lafl  qualities  are 
more  peculiarly  requifite  in  fome  of  the 
other  fine  arts,  than  they  are  in  that  fpe- 
cies  of  Mufic  which  is  defigned  to  affecT; 
the  paffions,  where  too  much  ornament 
is  always  hurtful ;  and  in  place  of  pro- 
moting, is  much  more  likely  to  defeat 
the  defired  efTedt  *.   .  The  tranquillity 

too 

*  Simplicity  and  concifenefs  are  never-failing 
charafteriftics  of  the  ftile  of  a  fublime  writer. 
He  refts  on  the  majefty  of  his  fentiments;  not  on 
the  pomp  of  his  expreffions.  The  main  fecret 
of  being  fublime,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few 
and  plain  words:  for  every  fuperfluous  decora- 
tion degrades  a  fublime  idea.  The  mind  rifes 
and  f wells,  when  a  lofty  defcription  or  fefi'ti- 

ment 
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too  of  rural  life,  and  the  variety  of 
images  with  which  it  fills  the  imagina- 
tion, have  as  beneficial  an  influence  upon 
Genius,  as  they  have  upon  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  heart.  The  country,  and 
particularly  the  paftoral  countries,  are 
the  favourite  receffes  of  Poetry  and 
Mufic. 

The  introduction  of  harmony  opened 
a  new  world  in  Mufic.  It  promifed  to 
give  that  variety  which  melody  alone 
could  never  afford,  and  likewife  to  give 

ment  is  prefented  lo  it  in  its  native  form.  But 
no  fooner  does  the  poet  attempt  to  fpread  out 
this  fentiment  or  defcription,  and  to  drefs  it 
round  and  round  with  glittering  ornaments, 
than  the  mind  begins  to  fall  from  its  high  eleva- 
tion; the  tranfport  is  over;  the  beautiful  may- 
remain,  but  the  fublime  is 'gone.  Dr.  Blair's 
Critical  Differ  tatiou  o?i  the  poems  of  Off  an. 

The  application  of  thefe  ingenious  cbferva- 
tions  to  Mufic  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  illuftra* 
lion. 

melody 
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melody  an  additional  charm  and  energy. 
Unfortunately  the  mil  compofers  were 
fo  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  harmony, 
which  foon  appeared  to  be  a  fcience  of 
great  extent  and  intricacy,    that  thefc 
principal  ends  cf  it  were  forgot.  They 
valued  themfelves  on  the  laboured  con- 
traction of  parts,  which  were  multiplied 
in  a  furpriiing  manner. — In  fact,  this 
art  of  counterpoint  and  complicated  har- 
mony, invented  'by  Guido  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  brought  to  its  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  Paljeftrini,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.    But  this 
fpecics  of  Mufic  could  only  be  under- 
ilood  by  the  few  who  had  made  it  their 
particular  ftudy.    To  every  one  elfe  it 
appeared  a  confufed  jargon  of  founds 
without  defign  or  meaning.    To  the  very 
few  who  underftood  it  there  appeared  an 
evident  deficiency  in  air  or  melody,  es- 
pecially when  the  parts  were  made  to 
M  run, 


lun  in  ftricl:  fugues  or  canons,  with 
which  air  is  in  a  great  meafure  incompa- 
tible.^—Befides  the  real  deficiency  of  air 
in  thefe  compofitions,  it  required  the 
attention  to  be  conftantly  exerted  to 
trace  the  fubject  of  the  Mufic,  as  it 
was  alternately  carried  on  through  the 
feveral  parts;  an  attention  inconfiftent 
with  what  delights  the  ear,  much  more 
with  what  touches  the  paffions;  where 
this  is  the  defign  of  the  Compofer,  the 
mind  muft  be  totally  difengaged,  muft 
fee  no  contrivance,  admire  no  execution ; 
but  be  open  and  paflive  to  the  intended 
impremon. 

We  muft  however  acknowledge,  that 
there  was  often  a  Gravity,  a  Majefty, 
and  Solemnity,  in  thefe  old  full  Com- 
pofitions, admirably  fuited  for  the  pub- 
lic fervices  of  the  Church.  Although 
perhaps  lefs  fitted  to  excite  particular 
paflions,   yet  they  tended  to  footh  the- 

mind 
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Blind  into  a  tranquillity  that  difengaged 
it  from  all  earthly  cares  and  pleafures, 
and  at  the  fame  time  difpofed  it  to  that 
peculiar  elevation  which  raifes  the  foul 
to  Heaven,  efpecially  when  accompanied 
by  the  fweet  and  folemn  notes  of  the 
Organ. 

The  artifice  of  fugues  in  vocal  Mufic 
feems  in  a  peculiar  manner  ill  adapted 
to  affect  the  paffions.    If  every  one  of 
four  voices  is  expreffing  a  different  fenti- 
ment  and  a  different  mufical  paffage  at 
the  fame  time,  the  hearer  cannot  poffibly 
attend  to,  and  be  affe&ed  by  them  all. 
— This  is  a  ftile  of  compofltion  in  which 
a  perfon,  without  the  leaf!  Tafte  or  Ge- 
nius, may  become  a  confiderable  profi- 
cient, by  the  mere  force  of  ftudy:  But 
without  a  very  great  (hare  of  thefe,  to 
give  fpirit  and  meaning  to  the  leading 
airs  or  fubjecls,  fuch  compofitions  will 
always  be  dry  and  unaffecling.  Catches, 

indeed^ 
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indeed,  are  a  fpecics  of  fugues,  highly 
productive  of  mirth  and  jollity;  but  the 
pleafure  we  receive  from  thefe  feldom 
arifes  either  from  the  melody  itfclf,  or 
from  its  being  peculiarly  expreffive  of 
the  fubject.  It  arifes  principally  from 
the  droll  and  unexpected  affemblage  of 
words  from  the  different  parts,  and  from 
the  fpirit  and  humour  with  which  they 
are  fung. 

Eefides  the  objections  that  lie  againft 
all  complex  Mufic  with  refpect  to  its 
composition,  there  are  others  arifing  from 
the  great  difficulty  of  its  execution.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  preferve  a  number  of 
inftruments,  playing  together,  in  tune- 
Stringed  inftruments  are  falling,  while 
wind  inftruments  naturally  rife  in  their 
tone  during  the  performance.  It  is  not 
even  Sufficient  that  all  the  performers 
play  in  the  moft  exact  tune  and  time. 
They  mull  all  underftand  the  ftile  and 

defign 
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defign  of  the  compofition,  and  be  able 
to  make  the  refponfes  in  the  fugue  with 
proper  fpirit.  Every  one  muft  know 
how  to  carry  on  the  fubjecT:  with  the 
proper  expreffion,  when  it  is  his  turn  to 
lead;  and  when  he  falls  into  an  auxiliary 
part,  he  muft  know  how  to  condud 
his  accompanyment  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  give  an  additional  force  to  the  lead- 
ing fubjecl:.  But  mufical  tafte  and 
judgment  are  molt  remarkably  difplayed 
in  the  proper  accompanying  of  vocal 
Mufic,  efpecially  with  the  thorough  bafs. 
If  this  is  not  conducted  with  the  ftricteft 
attention  to  heighten  the  intended  ex- 
preffion of  the  fong,  it  deflroys  it  alto- 
gether, as  frequently  happens  from  the 
throwing  in  the  full  chords,  when  ft 
fingle  note  fhould  only  have  been  {truck, 
or  when  perhaps  the  accompanyment 
(hould  have  ceafed  altogether. 

Thefe  are  difficulties  few  performers 

have 
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have  an  idea  of,  and  fewer  are  able  to 
conquer.  Moll  of  them  think  they 
fufficiently  acquit  themfelves,  if  they 
play  in  tune  and  in  time:  and  vanity 
often  leads  them  to  make  their  voice  or 
inftrument  to  be  heard  above  the  reft, 
without  paying  the  leaf!  regard  to  the 
defign  of  the  Compofer. 

It  has  been  much  the  fafhion,  for 
ibme  years  paft,  to  regard  air  alone  in 
mufical  compositions;  and  the  full  and 
regular  works  of  harmony  have  fallen 
into  negleci,  being  considered  as  cold 
and  fpiritlefs.  This  change  has  been 
introduced  by  compofers,  who  unfor- 
tunately happened  to  be  great  perform-- 
ers  themfelves.  Thefe  people  had  no- 
opportunities,  in  the  old  compofitions,  of 
mewing  the  dexterity  of  their  execution^ 
the  wild  and  extravagant  flights  which 
they  indulged,  in  order  to  difplay  this, 
being  abfolutely  deftrm&ive  of  the  har- 
mony. 


mony.  They  introduced  therefore  Solo5^ 
of  their  own  composition,  or  Concerto's 
which  from  the  thinnefs  and  meagre - 
nefs  of  the  parts*  cannot  be  confidered 
in  any  other  light  than  Solo's. — It  is  not 
eafy  to  characterife  the  ftile  of  moft  of 
thefe  pieces.  In  truth  they  have  no 
character  or  meaning  at  all.  The  au- 
thors of  them  are  little  concerned  what 
fubject  they  choofe,  their  fingle  view 
being  to  excite  the  iurprife  and  admira- 
tion of  their  hearers.  This  they  do  by 
the  moft  unnatural  and  wild  exourfions; 
that  have  not  the  remoter!  tendency  to 
charm  the  ear  or  touch  the  heart.  In 
many  pafl'ages  they  are  grating  to  the 
ear,  when  performed  by  the  beft  hands, 
but  when  executed  by  ordinary  per- 
formers, they  are  perfectly  intolerable. 
Thefe  compositions  therefore  want  the 
merit  which  full  harmony  pofTeffes,  and 
are  deficient  in  that  fimplicity,  fpiritf, 

and 
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and  elegance,  which  alone  can  recom- 
mend melody. 

*  The  prefent  mode  is  to  admire  a  new 
noily  ftile  of  compofition,  lately  culti- 
vated in  Germany,  and  to  defpife  Cor 
relli  as  wanting  fpirit  and  variety.  The 
truth  is,  Corelli's  ftile  and  this  will  not 
bear  a  compa-ifon.  Corelli's  excellence 
confifts  in  the  chaftity  of  his  compofi- 
tion, and  in  the  richnefs  and  fweetnefs 
of  his  harmonies.  The  other  fometimes 
pleafes  by  its  fpirit  and  a  wild  luxuri- 
ancy,  which  makes  an  agreeable  variety 
in  a  concert,  but  poifeiTes  too  little  of 
the  elegance  and  pathetic  expreffion  of 
Mufic  to  remain  long  the  public  Tafte. 
The  great  merit  of  that  nobleman's 
compofitions,  who  firft  introduced  this 
fpecies  of  Mufic  into  this  country,  and 
his  own  fpirited  performance  of  them, 
iirft  feduced  the  public  ear.  They  are 
certainly  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the 

N  kind 
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kind  we  have  yet  heard;  though,  by 
the  delicacy  of  the  airs  in  his  flow  move- 
ments, he  difplays  a  Genius  capable  of 
mining  in  a  much  fuperior  ftile  of 
Mufic. 

Though  Mufic,  confidered  in  its  ufe- 
ful  application,  to  delight  the  ear  and 
touch  the  paffions  of  the  bulk  of  Man- 
kindj  requires  the  utmoft  fimplicity, 
yet,  confidered  as  an  art,  capable  of 
giving  a  lafting  and  varied  pleafure  to 
the  few,  who  from  a  ftrohger  natural 
Tafte  devote  part  of  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  its  cultivation,  it  both  admits, 
and  requires  variety,  and  even  fome  de- 
gree of  complication.— -Not  only  the  ear 
but  the  mufical  Tafte  becomes  more, 
delicate  by  cultivation. 

When  the  ear  becomes  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  melodies,  it  begins  by 
degrees  to  reliiTi  Others,  befides  thofe 
which  are  national.  A  national  melody 
4  may 
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may  have  expreffions  for  only  a  few 
affections.  A  cultivated  and  enlarged 
Tafte  eafily  adopts  a  greater  variety  of 
expreffions  for  thefe  and  other  affections, 
and  learns,  from  the  deepeft  receffes  of 
harmony,  to  exprefs  fome  that  have  ne- 
ver been  excited  by  any  national  Mu- 
fic. 

When  One  praftifes  Mufic  much,  the 
fimplicity  of  melody  tires  the  ear.  Wheri 
he  begins  to  hear  an  air  he  was  formerly 
acquainted  with,  he  immediately  recol- 
lects the  whole,  and  this  anticipation 
often  prevents  his  enjoying  it.    He  re- 
quires therefore  the  affiftance  of  harmony; 
which,   without  hurting  the  melody^ 
gives  a  variety  to  the  Mufic,  and  fome- 
times  renders  the  melody  more  expref- 
five. — Practice  enables  one  to  trace  the 
fubject  of  a  complex  Concerto,  as  it  is 
carried  through  the  feveral  parts,  which 
to  a  common  ear  is  an  unmeaning  jum- 

N  2  ble 
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ble  of  founds.  Diftinct  from  the  pica- 
fure  which  the  ear  receives  here  from 
the  Mufic,  there  is  another,  which  arifes 
from  the  perception  of  the  contrivance 
and  ingenuity  of  the  compofer. — This 
enjoyment,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  not  of 
that  heart-felt  fort  which  fimple  Mu- 
fic alone  can  give,  but  of  a  more  fober 
and  fedate  kind,  which  proves  of  longer 
duration:  And  it  muft  be  confidered, 
that  whatever  touches  the  heart  or  the 
paflions  very  fenfibly,  muft  be  applied 
with  a  judicious  and  very  fparing  hand. 
— The  fweeteft  and  fulleft  chords  muft 
be  feldom  repeated,  otherwife  the  cer- 
tain effect  is  fatiety  and  difguft. — They 
who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart,  need  not  be  told  that  this  obfer- 
vation  is  not  confined  to  Mufic. 

On  the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that 
mufical  Genius  confifts  in  the  invention 
of  Melody  fuited  to  produce  a  defired 
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effect  on  the  mind. — Mufical  Tafte  con- 
lifts  in  conducting  the  melody  with  {pi- 
nt and  elegance,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  produce  this  fingle  effect  in  its  full 
force. 

Judgment   in  Mufic   is   fhewn  in 
the  contrivance   of   fuch  harmonious 
accompany  men  ts  to  the  melody  as  may 
give  it  an  -additional  energy,  and  a  va- 
riety, without  deftroying  its  fimplicity; 
in  the  preparation  and  refolution  of  dif- 
cords;  and  in  the  artful  tranfitions  from 
one  key  to  another. —Tafte  in  a  perfor- 
mer eonfifts  in  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pofer's  defign,  and  expreffing  it  in  a  ipi- 
rited  and  pathetic  manner,  without  any 
view  of  mewing  the  dexterity  of  his  own 
execution. 

But  though  all  thefe  circumftances  of 
compofition   and  performance  mould 
concur  in  any  piece  of  Mufic,  yet  it 
muft  always  fail  in  affecting  the  paffions, 
N  3  unlefs 
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unlcfs  its  meaning  and  direction  be  as- 
certained by  adapting  it  to  fentiment  and 
pathetic  compofition. 

It  exerts  its  grcateft  powers  when  ufed 
as  an  affiftant  to  Poetry:  hence  the 
great  fuperiority  of  vocal  to  inftrumen- 
tal  Mulic,  the  human  voice  being  capa- 
ble of  more  juflnefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  a  more  delicate  mufical  expref- 
fion,  than  any  inftrument  whatever ;  the 
perfection  of  an  inftrument  depending 
on  its  neareft  approach  to  it.  Vocal 
Mufic  is  much  confined  by  the  language 
it  is  performed  in.  The  harmony  and 
fweetnefs  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
languages  give  them  great  advantages 
over  the  Englifh  and  French,  which  are 
harfh,  unmufical,  and  full  of  confo- 
nants ;  and  this,  among  other  inconve- 
niences, occafions  perpetual  facrifices  of 
the  quantity  to  the  modulation  *.  This 
*  Roufleau. 
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is  one  great  caufe  of  the  flightnefs  and 
tvant  of  variety  of  the  French  Mufjc, 
which  they  in  vain  endeavour  to  cover 
and  fupply  by  laboured  and  complex 
accompanyments. 

As  vocal  Mufic  is  the  firft  and  mod 
•natural  Mufic  of  every  country,  it  is 
reafonable  to  expect  it  to  bear  fame 
analogy  to  the  Poetry  of  the  country, 
to  which  it  is  always  adapted. — The  re- 
markable fuperiority  of  the  Scotch  fongs 
to  the  Englifh,  may  in  a  great  meafure 
be   accounted  for  from  this  principle. 
The  Scotch  fongs  are  fimple  and  tender, 
full  of  ftrokes  of  Nature  and  Paffion. 
So  is  their  Mufic.    Many  of  the  Eng- 
lish fongs  abound  in  quaint  and  childifh 
conceits.     They  all  aim  at  wit,  and 
fometimes  attain  it ; .  but  Mufic  has  no 
expreffion  for  wit,   and  the  Mufic  of 
their  fongs  is  therefore  flat  and  infipid, 
and  fo  little  efteemed  by  the  Englifh 
•   N  4  them- 
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themfelves,  that  it  is  in  a  perpetual  fluc- 
tuation, and  has  never  had  any  charac- 
teriftic  ftile  *. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  has  pro- 
duced many  admirable  compofers  of 
Church  Mufic.  Their  great  attach- 
ment to  Counterpoint  hath  indeed  often 
led  them  into  a  wrong  track;  in  other 
refpe&s,  they  have  ftiewn  both  Genius 
and  Tafte. — Religion  opens  the  ampleft 
field  for  mufical,  as  well  as  poetical  Ge- 
nius ;  it  affords  almoft  all  the  variety  of 

*  Dr.  Brown  very  ingenioufly  obferves,  that 
mpft  countries  peopled  by  colonies,  which,  after 
a  certain  period  of  civilization,  have  iflued  from 
their  native  foil,  pofiefs  no  chara&eriftic  Mufic 
of  their  own ;  that  the  Irifli,  Welfli,  and  Scotch 
are  ftri&ly  natives,  and  accordingly  have  a  Mu- 
fic of  their  own ;  that  the  Englifh,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  a  foreign  mixture  of  late-eftabliftied 
colonies,  and,  as  a  confequence  of  this,  have  no 
native  Mufic ;  and  that  the  original  Mufic  of 
England  muft  be  fought  for  in  Wales. 

fubjeds, 
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/"objects,  which  Mufic  can  exprefs;  the 
fublime,  the  joyous,  the  chearful,  the 
ferene,  the  devout,  the  plaintive,  the 
forrovvful.  It  likewife  warms  the  heart 
with  that  enthufiafm  fo  peculiarly  ne- 
ceffary  in  all  works  of  Genius.  Ac- 
cordingly our  fineft  compolitions  in  Mu- 
fic, are  in  the  Church  flile.  Handel, 
far  advanced  in  life,  when  his  constitu- 
tion and  fpirits  feemed  nearly  exhaufted, 
was  fo  roufed  by  this  fubjecT:,  that  he 
exhibited  proofs  of  extent  and  fublimity 
of  Genius  in  his  Meffiah,  fuperior  to 
any  he  had  ihewn  in  his  moft  vigorous 
period  of  life.  We  have  another  inftance 
of  the  fame  kind  in  Marcello,  a  noble 
Venetian,  who  fet  the  firft  fifty  Pfalms 
to  Mufic.  In  this  work  he  has  united 
the  fimplicity  and  pathos  of  the  ancient 
Mufic  with  the  grace  and  variety  of  the 
modern.  In  compliance  with  the  Tafte 
pf  the  times  he  was  fometimes  forced  to 
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leave  that  fimplicity  of  ftile  which  he 
loved  and  admired,  but  by  doing  fo  he 
has  enriched  the  art  with  a  variety  of 
the  mod:  expreffive  and  unufual  harmo- 
nies. ■  - 

The  great  object  in  vocal  Mulic  is  to 
make  the  Mufic  expreffive  of  the  fen- 
timent.    How  little  this  is  ufually  re- 
garded appears  by  the  practice  of  finging 
all  the  parts  of  a  fong  to  the  fame  Mu- 
fic, though  the  fentiments  and  paffions 
to  be  expreffed  be  ever  fo  different.  If  the 
'Mufic  has  any  character  at  all,  this  is  a 
manifeft  violation  of  Tafte  and  common 
fenfe,  as  it  is  obvious  every  different 
fentiment  and  paffion  mould  be  expreffed 
in  a  ftile  peculiarly  fuited  to  itfelf. 

But  the  moft  common  blunder  in 
compofers  who  aim  at  expreffion,.  is 
their  miftaking  imitation  for  it. — 

*  Mufic,  confidered  as  an  imitative 
*  See  Harris  and  Avifon. 

art, 


art,  can  imitate  only  founds  or  motion, 
and  this  laft  but  very  imperfectly.  A 
compofer  mould  make  his  Mufic  ex- 
preffive  of  the  fentiment,  and  never  have 
a  refe-rence  to  any  particular  word  ufed 
in  conveying  that  fentiment,  which  is  a 
common  practice,  and  really  a  miferable 
fpecies  of  punning.    Betides,  where  imi- 
tation is  intended,  it  mould  generally 
be  laid  upon  the  inftrumental  accom- 
panyments,  which  by  their  greater  com- 
pafs  and  variety  are  fitter  to  perform  the 
imitation,  while  the  voice  is  left  at  li- 
berty to  exprefs  the  fentiment.  When 
the  imitation  is  kid  upon  the  voice,  it 
obliges  it  to  a  {trained  and  unnatural  ex- 
ertion, and  prevents  the  diftind  articu- 
lation of  the  words,  which  it  is  neceffary 
to  prefervc,    in  order  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  fong.— Handel  fome- 
times  obferved  this  very  carefully,  at 
?ther  times,  as  his  Genius  or  attention 
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was  very  unequal,  he  entirely  neglected 
it.  In  that  beautiful  fong  of  the  II 
Penfcrofo, 

"  Oft  on  a  plat  of  rifing  ground, 
"  I  hear  the  far-off  eurfew  found," 

lie  has  thrown  the  imitation  of  the  bell, 
with  great  art  and  fuccefs,  into  the  fym- 
phony,  and  referves  the  fong  entire  for' 
the  expreffion  of  that  pleafing  tranquil 
melancholy,  which  the  words  To  empha- 
tically convey.  He  has  fliewn  the  fame 
addrefs  in  the  celebrated  fong  of  Acis 
and  Galatea, 

"  Huih,  ye  little  warbling  quire,"- 
where  he  has  kid  the  imitation  of  the 
warbling  of  the  birds  upon  the  fym- 
phony  and  accompanyments,  and  pre- 
serves in  the  fong  that  Simplicity  and 
fanguifhing  tendernefs,  which  the  Sub- 
ject of  it  particularly  required.— On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  fong  in  Semele, 

"  The 
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««  The  morning  lark,  to  mine  accords  his  note, 
«  And  tunes  to  my  diftrefs  his  warbling  throat," 

he  runs  a  long  and  laboured  divifion  on 
the  word  Warbling;  and  after  all,  the 
voice  gives  but  a  very  faint  imitation  of 
the  warbling  of  the  lark,  though  the 
violins  in  the  fymphony  could  have  ex- 
preffed  it  with  great  juftnefs  and  deli- 
cacy. 

In  the  union  of  Poetry  and  Mufic, 
the  Mufic  mould  be  fubfervient  to  the 
Poetry:  the  very  reverfe  is  the  common 
practice ;  the  Poetry  is  ever  made  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  Mufic.  Handel  made 
thofe  who  compofed  the  words  of  his 
Oratorios,  alter  and  tranfpofe  them, 
as  he  thought  belt  fuited  his  Mufic ; 
and  as  no  Man  of  Genius  could  fubmit 
to  this,  we  generally  find  the  Poetry  the 
mod  wretched  imaginable. 

We  have  frequently  a  more  (hocking 
initance  of  the  little  regard  the  com- 

pofer 
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pofer  has  to  the  Poetry,  and  to  the 
effecT:  which  fliould  be  left  upon  the 
Mind,  in  the  unmeaning  repetition  of 
the  fird  part  of  the  Mulic  after  the 
fecond.    It  frequently  happens,  that  a 
fucceffion    of  very    oppofite  paffions 
takes  place  in  the  courfe  of  a  fong;  for 
mftance,  from  anger  to  reconciliation 
and  tendernefs,  with  which  the  fenfe  re- 
quires it  mould  conclude;  yet  the  com- 
pofer  fometimes  conftructs  his  Mufic 
in  fuch  a  way,  as  requires  a  return  from 
the  fecond  to  the  firft'part  with  which 
the  fong  muft  end.    This  is  not  only  a 
glaring  abfurdity  in  point  of  fenfe,  but 
diftracts  the  Mind  by  a  moft  unnatural 
fucceffion  of  paffions.— 

We  have  another  inftance  of  the  little 
regard  paid  to  the  ultimate  end  of 
Mufic,  the  affe&ing  the  heart  and  pa  A 
fions,  in  the  univerially  allowed  practice 
©f  making  a  long  fiourifh  or  cadence  at 

the 
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the  clofe  of  a  fong,and  fometimes  at  other 
periods  of  it.    In  this  the  performer  is 
left  at  liberty  to  mew  theutmoft.com- 
pafs  of  his  throat  and  execution;  ana 
all  that  is  required,  is,  that  he  mould 
conclude  in  the  proper  key;  the  per- 
former accordingly  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  (hewing  the  audience  the  extent 
of  his  abilities,  by  the  moft  fantaftical 
and  unmeaning  extravagance  of  execu- 
tion.    The  difguft  which  this  gives  to 
fome,  and  the  furprize  which  it  excites 
in  all  the  audience,  breaks  the  tide  of 
paffion  in  the  foul,  and  deftroys  all  the 
effe&s  which  the  compofer   has  been 
draining  to  produce. 
-  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  loud  ap- 
plaufe  fo  frequently  given  to  pieces  of 
Mufic,  feldom  implies  any  compliment 
either  to  the  composition  itfelf,  or  to 
the  performer's  juft   execution  of  it. 

It 
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It  only   expreffes   our  admiration  of 
the  performer's  fine  (hake,  or  fwelling 
of  a  note,  his  power  of  protracting  a 
note  twice  as  long  as  another  could  do 
without  lofing  his  breath  entirely,  or  of 
the  variety  of  his  cadence  running  out 
into  the  moft  extraneous  modulation,  and 
then  artfully  conducted  to  a  proper  con- 
clufion  in  the  key.    But  all  thefe  feats 
of  art,  the  better  they  are  executed, 
and  the  greater  furprize  they  excite, 
the  more  effectually  do  they  deftroy. 
the  imprcflion  of  the  preceding  Mufic, 
if  it  was  ever  capable   of  producing 
any.      They  are  in  general  as  little 
effential  to  good  Mufic*  as  the  tricks 
of  a  Harlequin  are  to  that  graceful- 
nefs,    elegance,   and  dignity  of  move- 
ment,  which  constitute  the  perfection 
v  of  dancing.    The  genuine  applaufe  be- 
llowed on  Mufic  is  to  be  fought  for  in 

the 
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the  profound  filence,  in  the  emphatic 
looks,  and  in  the  tears  of  the  audience. 

Our  Oratorios  labour  under  two  dif- 
advantages  j  their  being  deprived  of 
action  and  fcenery ;  and  their  having  no 
unity  or  defign  as  a  whole.  They  are 
little  elfe  than  a  collection  of  fongs  pret- 
ty much  independent  of  one  another. 
Now  the  effect  of  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance does  not  depend  on  the  effect  of 
particular  paffages,  confidered  by  them- 
felves,  but  on  that  artful  conftruction, 
by  which  one  part  gives  ftrength  to  ano- 
ther, and  gradually  works  the  Mind  up 
to  thofe  fentiments  and  paffions,  which 
it  was  the  defign  of  the  author  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  effects  of  Mufic  depend  upon 
many  other  circumftances  befides  its 
connexion  with  Poetry.  The  effect, 
for  inftance,  of  Cathedral  Mufic  de- 
pends  greatly  on    its  being  properly 

O  adapted 


adapted  to  the  particular  fervice  of  the 
day,  and  difcourfe  of  the  preacher; 
and  fuch  a  direction  of  it  requires  great 
tafte  and  judgment.  Yet  this  is  never 
attended  to  :  the  whole  conduct  of  it 
is  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  organift, 
who  makes  it  airy  or  grave,  chearful  or 
•plaintive,  as  it  fuits  his  own  fancy,  and 
often  degrades  the  folemnity  and  gravity 
fuitable  to  divine  worfhip,  by  the  lighten1 

"and  molt  trivial  airs. 

We  fee  the  fame  want  of  public  Tafte 
in  the  Mufic  performed  between  the 

'acts  in  *  Tragedy,  where  the  tone  of 
p'aiTion  is  often  broke  in  upon,  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  airy  and  impertinent  Mufic. 

The  effect  of  Mufic  may  fometimes 
be  loft  by  an  unhappy  aflbciation  of 
ideas   with  the    perfon  and  character 

'  of  a  performer.    When  we  hear  at  the 
Oratorio  an  Italian  eunuch  fqueaking 
*  Elements  of  "Criticlfm. 

forth 
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forth  the  vengeance  of  divine  wrath,  or 
a  gay  lively  {trumpet  pouring  forth  the 
complaint  of  a  deeply  penitent  and  con- 
trite heart,  we  mull  be  hurt  by  fuch  an 
alTociation. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  principally  to 
the  public  Tafte  of  Mufic  in  Britain,  if 
the  public  here  can  be  faid  to  have 
any  Tafte  in  this  fubjedt. 

I  mall  readily  allow  that  Mufic,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  the  art  of  affecting  the 
car  agreeably  by  the  power  of  founds, 
is  at  prefent  in  a  higher  ftate  than  per- 
haps it  has  ever  been  in  any  period ; 
that  the  principles  of  harmony  were 
never  fo  well  afcertaaned ;  and  that 
there  never  was  at  any  time  fo  great  a 
number  of  performers,  in  every  branch 
of  the  art,  diftinguimed  for  the  fpirit, 
brilliancy,  and  elegance  of  -their  exe- 
cution. But  notwithstanding  all  thefe 
O  2  advan- 
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advantages,  it  appears  to  be  a  fad,  of 
which  all  men  of  common  fenfe  and 
obfervation,  whether  learned  in  the 
fcience  or  not,  are  equally  judges  j 
that  Mufic,  confidered  as  the  art  of 
deeply  affecting  the  heart,  and  com- 
manding the  paffions  by  the  power  of 
founds,  is  in  a  very  low  ftate,  and  that 
the  principles  on  which  thefe  great  and 
important  effects  depend,  are  either  un- 
known or  negle&ed.  Of  late  years  fe- 
veral  compofers  of  the  higheft  rank 
feem  to  have  been  very  fenfible  of  this 
capital  defeft  of  our  modern  Mufic. 
In  Italy  particularly,  that  native  coun- 
try of  all  the  elegant  arts,  a  chaftity,  a 
fimplicity  and  pathos  of  ftile  has  been 
cultivated  by  fome  eminent  mafters, 
and  fuccefsfully  imitated  by  others  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  But  the 
evil  I  complain  of  feems  too  compli- 
cated 
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cated  and  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit 
now  of  a  cure.  The  rage  for  variety  is 
lb  excefiive,  and  the  Tafte,  of  courfe, 
fo  indifcriminating,  that  compofers  and 
performers,  who  depend  on  the  public 
for  their  fubfiftence,  rauft  fatisfy  it  with 
any  food  they  can  procure,  if  it  has  only 
Novelty  to  recommend  it, 

The  wild  effulions  of  unbridled  fancy, 
are  of^en  honoured  with  the  titles  of 
invention,  fpirit,  and  genius ;  and  Tafte 
feems  in  general  to  mean  nothing  but 
an  attachment  to  what  is '  new,  ■  and  a 
contempt  for  whatever  is  old  in  Mufic. 
Hence  it  feems  to  be  now  very  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  there  are  no  fixt 
principles  of  Tafte  in  Mufic,  as  in  the 
other  fine  Arts,  and  that  it  has  no  foun- 
dation but  in  caprice  and  fafhion,  But 
I  conceive  that  the  principles  of  juft 
Tafte  in  this  Art,  are  as  permanently 
O  3  founded 


founded  in  truth  and  human  Nature, 
as  thofe  of  any  art  or  fcience  whatever, 
and  that  the  principles  may  be  as  cer- 
tainly afcertained  by  colle&ing  and  ar- 
ranging the  genuine  feelings  of  Nature. 
The  principles  which  deferve  the  chief 
attention,  as  being  the  firft  in  point  of 
dignity  and  utility,  are  thofe  which  re- 
late to  the  power  of  Mufic,  in  com- 
manding the  paffions ;  next  to  thefe, 
the  principle  of  the  art  exercifed  merely 
•with  the  view  of  amufement,  by  a  tran- 
fient  gratification  of  the  ear,  mould  be 
examined  and  afcertained ;  and  in  the 
laft  and  loweft  place,  the  fimple  powers 
•of  execution  may  be  confidered  as  em- 
ployed with  the  fole  view  of  exciting 
furprize  and  admiration  of  the  perfor- 
mer's abilities. 

I  could  not  purfue  this  fubject.  farther 
without  entering  deeply  into  the  intri- 
cacies 
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cacies  of  the  technical  part  of  Mufic, 
which  I  have  carefully  endeavoured  to 
avoid.  My  defign  was  only  to  (hew, 
that  Tafte  in  Mufic  has  its  foundation 
in  Nature  and  common  fenfe ;  that  its 
nobleft  powers  have  been  neglected, 
and  that  Men  of  fenfe  and  genius 
Ihould  not  imagine  they  want  an  ear 
or  a  mufical  Tafte,  becaufe  they  do  not 
relifh  much  of  the  modern  Mufic,  as  in 
many  cafes  this  is  rather  a  proof  of  the 
goodnefs  of  both. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
either  Mufic,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts, 
will  ever  be  cultivated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  them  ufeful  and  fubfer- 
vient  to  life,  till  the  natural  union  be 
reftored  which  fo  happily  fubfifted  be- 
tween them  and  philofophy  in  ancient 
days;  when  philofophy  not  only  gave 
to  the  world  the  moft  accomplifhed  ge- 
O  4  nerals 
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nerals  and  ftatefmen,  but  prefided  with 
the  greateft  luftre  and  dignity  over  Rhe- 
toric, Poetry,  Mufic,  and  all  the  ele^ 
gant  Arts  that  polifli  and  adorn  Man- 
kind. 


2S£ 
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5  E  C  T  I  O  N  IV. 

IT  was  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
pleafures  arifing  from  works  of 
Tafte  and  Imagination  were  confined 
to  a  fmall  part  of  Mankind,  and  that 
although  the  foundations  of  a  good 
Tafte  are  laid  in  Human  Nature,  yet 
without  culture  it  never  becomes  a  con- 
fiderable  fource  of  pleafure.  As  we 
formerly  made  a  few  obfervations  on 
the  real  effects  produced  by  a  culti- 
vated Tafte  in  fome  of  the  fine  arts, 
we  (hall  proceed  to  confider  its  influ- 
ence on  the  pleafure  arifing  from  fuch 
works  of  Genius  as  are. in  a  particular 

manner 
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manner  addreffed  to  the  Imagination  and 
the  Heart.  This  plcafure,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  life,  is  often  extremely  high. 
Youth,  indeed,  has  peculiar  advantages 
in  this  refpect.  The  Imagination  is 
then  lively  and  vigorous,  the  Heart 
warm  and  feeling,  equally  open  to  the 
joyous  imprefiions  of  wit  and  humour, 
the  force  of  the  fublime,  and  every 
fofter  and  more  delicate   fentiment  of 

*■  -*■  'v^t»     t  tip-*  ti        *  11*1*  ^  .  u.  u1^,  .ui 

humanity.  It  is  matter  .of  real  concern 
to  obferve  the  gradual  decay  of  this  in- 
nocent and  rich  fource  of  enjoyment, 
together  with  many  others  equally  pure 
and  natural. — Nature,  it  is  true,  has 
allotted  different  pleafures  to  different 
periods  of  life :  but  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think,  that  Nature  has  totally  ex- 
cluded any  period  from  thofe  pleafures 
of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

We  have  already  lamented  that  many 
of  the  ufeful  fciences  as  well  as  fine  arts 

were 
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were  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Men 
unaffifted  with  learning  and  philofophy ; 
but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpect,  that 
thefe  affiftances  have  commonly  been 
applied  to  works  of  Tafte  and  Imagina- 
tion in  fuch  a  manner,  as  has  rather 
weakened  than  added  to  their  force  and 
influence.  —  This  fubject  is  interefting, 
and  deferves  a  particular  dilcuffion. 

The  Imagination,  like  every  thing 
in  nature,  is  fubjected  to  general  and 
fixt  laws,  which  can  only  be  difcovered 
by  experience.  But  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
precifely  to  afcertain  thefe  laws.  The 
fubject  is  lb  fleeting,  fo  various  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  in  different  conftitu- 
tions  of  Men,  and  even  in  the  fame 
perfon  in  different  periods  and  fituations 
in  life,  that  it  requires  the  talents  of  a 
pexfon  of  the  moft  enlarged  knowledge 
of  Mankind,  to  reduce  its  laws  to  any 
kind  of  .fyftem.i  and  this  perfon  like- 
wife 
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wife  muft  be  poffeffed  of  the  m'oft  deli, 
cate  fenfibility  of  Heart  and  Imagination, 
otherwife  he  cannot  underftand  what 
he  is  employed  about. — Such  a  fyftem 
of  laws,  particularly  relating  to  dra- 
matic and  epic  Poetry,  was  formed  by 
fome  great  Men  of  antiquity,  and  has 
been  fince  very  univerfally  adopted. 
Light  has  thereby  been  thrown  on  fome 
of  the  great  principles  of  criticifm; 
and  rules  have  been  eftablifhed,  founded 
on  the  experience  of  fuch  beauties  as 
were  difcovered  to  pleafe  raoft  univer^ 
fally.  But  without  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  the  ancient  critics,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  nothing  tends  more  to 
check  the  improvement  of  any  art 
or  fcicnce,  than  the  reducing  all  its 
principles  too  haftily  into  a  regular 
fyftem.  The  bulk  of  Mankind  are 
incapable  of  thinking  or  judging  for 
themfelves  on  any  fubjecl:.    There  are 

a  few 
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a  few  leading  fpirits  whom  the  reft  mufi: 
follow.  This  makes  fyftems  fo  imper- 
ially acceptable.  If  they  cannot  teach 
people  to  think  and  to  feel,  they  teach 
them  what  to  fay,  which  anfwers  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  moft  univerfally  ruling 
paffion  among  Mankind,  Vanity. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  fyftems  and  rules  of  criti- 
cifm.  When  thefe  are  confidered  as 
affiftances  merely  to  the  operations  of 
Tafte;  as  giving  proper  openings  for 
the  difcernment  of  beauty,  by  collecting 
and  arranging  the  feelings  of  Nature, 
they  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  arts.  But  when  they  are  confidered 
as  fixed  and  eftablimed  ftandards,  from 
which  there  lies  no  further  appeal; 
when  they  would  impofe  upon  us  the 
weight  of  authority,  and  fix  a  precife 
and  narrow  line,  beyond  which  works 
of  Imagination  muft  not  ftray;  in  this 

cafe 
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cafe  they  do  infinitely  more  harm  than 
good.  Tafte,  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
Mind,  is  leaft  fuited  to  and  moft  im- 
patient of  fuch  ftri&  confinement.  Some 
general  principles  may  be  pointed  out, 
but  to  dream  of  applying  always  the 
fquare  .and  the  compafs  to  fuch  thin 
and  delicate  feelings,  as  thofe  of  the- 
Imagination,  is  a  vain  attempt.  Add 
to  this,  that  all  criticifm  mull,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  be  temporary  and  local. 

Some  tempers,  and  even  fome  na- 
tions, are  moft  pleafed  with  Nature 
in  her  faireft  and  mod  regular  forms., 
while  others  admire  her  in  the  great, 
the  wonderful,  and  the  wild.  Thus 
elegance,  regularity,  and  fentimcnt  are 
chiefly  attended  to  in  France,  and 
French  criticifm  principally  regards 
thefe ;  but  its  rules  can  with  no  pro- 
priety be  applied  in  England,  where 
the  natural  Genius  or  .  Tafte  of  the 
>i  people 
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people  is  very  different.  The  grand* 
the  fublime,  the  furprizing,  arid  what- 
ever very  forcibly  ftrikes  the  Imagina- 
tion, ought  there  to  be  principally  re- 
garded. Where  thefe  are  wanting,  the 
utmoft  elegance  and  propriety  will  ap- 
pear cold  and  infipid  :  where  thefe  are 
found,  elegance  and  propriety  can  be 
in  a  good  meafure  difpenfed  with. 

Whenever  what  is  called  a  very  correct 
Tafte  generally  prevails,  the  powers  of 
Genius  and  Invention  gradually  lan- 
guifh;  and  the  conftant  attention  to 
prevent  giving  offence  to  a  few,  renders 
it  impoffible  to  give  much  pleafure  to 
any. 

Refinement  and  delicacy  of  Tafte  is 
an  acquifition  very  dangerous  and  de- 
ceitful. It  flatters  our  pride  by  giving 
us  a  confcious  fuperiority  over  the  reft 
of  Mankind,  and,  by  fpecious  promifes 
of  enjoyment  unknown  to  vulgar  Minds, 

often 
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often  cheats  us  out  of  thofe  pleafureg 
which  are  equally  attainable  by  the 
whole  fpecies,  and  which  Nature  in- 
tended every  one  mould  enjoy.  People 
poffefTed  of  extreme  delicacy  are  haunt- 
ed as  it  were  with  an  evil  Genius,  by 
certain  ideas  of  the  coarfe,  the  low  "the 
vulgar,  the  irregular,  which  ftrike  them 
in  all  the  natural  pleafures  of  life,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  enjoying 
them. 

There  is  fcarcely  ah  external  or  in- 
ternal fenfe  but  may  be  brought,  by 
conftant  indulgence  and  attention,  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  acutenefs  as  to  be  dif- 
gufted  at  every  object  that  is  prefented 
to  it. — This  extreme  fenfibility  and 
refinement,  though  at  firft  ufually  pro- 
duced by  vanity  and  affectation,  yet  by 
a  conftant  attention  to  all  the  little  cir- 
cumftances  that  feed  them,  foon  become 
real  and  genuine.    But  Nature  has  fet 

bounds 
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bounds  to  all  our  pleafures.  We  may 
enjoy  them  fafely  within  thefe  bounds, 
but  if  we  refine  too  much  upon  them, 
the  certain  confequence  is  difappoint- 
ment  and  chagrin. 

When  fuch  a  falfe  delicacy,  or,  what 
has  much  the  fame  effect,  when  the  af- 
fectation of  it  becomes  generally  pre- 
valent, it  checks,  in  works  of  Tafte, 
all  vigorous  efforts  of  Genius  and  Ima- 
gination, enervates  the  force  of  lan- 
guage*  and  produces  that  mediocrity, 
that  coldnefs  and  infipidity  of  composi- 
tion, which  does  not  indeed  greatly  dif- 
guft,  but  never  can  give  high  pleafure. 
This  is  one  bad  effect  of  criticifm  fall- 
ing into  wrong  hands;  efpecially  when 
Men  poffeffed  of  mere  learning  and  ab- 
ftract  philofophy  condefcend  to  be- 
ftow  their  attention  on  works  of  Tafte 
and  Imagination.  As  fuch  Men  are 
fometimes  deficient  in  thofe  powers  of 

P  Fancy, 
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Fancy,  and  that  fenfibility  of  Heart, 
which  are  effential  to  the  relifhing  fiich 
fubjects,  they  are  too  often  apt  to  de-^ 
fpife  and  condemn  thofe  things  of  which 
they  have  no  right  to  judge,  as  they 
are  neither  able  to  perceive,  nor  to  feel 
them. 

A  clear  and  acute  Underftanding  is 
far  from  being  the  only  quality  necef- 
fary  to  form  a  perfect  critic.  The 
Heart  is  often  more  concerned  here 
than  the  Head.  In  general,  it  feems  the 
more  proper  bufinefs  of  true  philofo- 
phical  criticifm  to  obferve  and  watch 
the  excurfions  of  fancy  at  a  diftance, 
than  to  be  continually  checking  all  its 
little  irregularities.  Too  much  reftraint 
and  pruning  is  of  more  fatal  confequence 
here  than  a  little  wildnefs  and  luxuri- 
ancy. 

The  *  beauties  of  every  work  of 
*  Mufseum,  vol.  I. 

Tafte 
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Tafte    are  of   different   degrees,  and 
fo  are  its    blemiflies.      The  greater! 
blemifh  is  the  want  of  fuch  beauties  as 
are  chara&eriftic,   and  effential  to  its 
kind.     Thus  in  dramatic  Poetry  one 
part  may  be  conftructed  according  to 
,the  laws  of  unity  and  truth,  whilft  ano  - 
ther direclly  contradicts  them.  The 
French,  by  their  great  attention  to  the 
general   ceconomy  and  unity  of  their 
fable,   and    the   conftruction  of  their 
fceneSj   have  univerfally  obtained  the 
character  of  fuperior  correclnefs  to  the 
Englifh.     Their  reputation  in  this  re- 
fpecl  is  well  founded.    In  their  drama- 
tic writings  we  meet  with  much  lefs 
that  offends:   and  it  muft  alfo  be  ac* 
knowledged,  that,  belides  mere  regula-* 
rity  of  conftruftion,  they  polfefs  in  ^ 
high    degree   the   merit   of  beautiful 
Poetry  and   tender  fentiments.  But 
when  we  examine  them  in  another  light, 

P  2  we 
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we  find  them  excelled  by  the  Englifh. 
There  is  a  want  of  force,  often  a  degree 
of  languor,  even  in  their  beft  pieces. 
The  fpeeches  are  generally  too  long  and 
declamatory,  the  fentiments  too  fine- 
fpun,  and  the  character  enervated  by  a 
certain  French  appearance  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  be  marked.  Whereas, 
in  the  Englifh  theatre,  if  there  be  lefs 
elegance  and  regularity,  there  is  more 
fire,  more  force,  and  more  ftrength. 
The  pamons  fpeak  more  their  own  na- 
tive language;  and  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  coarfer  indeed,  but  how- 
ever with  a  bolder  hand. — Shakefpear, 
by  his  lively  creative  Imagination,  his 
ftrokes  of  Nature  and  Paffion,  and  by 
preferving  the  confiflency  of  his  charac- 
ters, amply  compenfates  for  his  tranf- 
greflions  againft  the  rules  of  time  and 
place*  with  which  the  Imagination  can 
eafily  difpenfe.  His  frequently  break- 
*  ing 


ing  the  tide  of  the  Paffions,  by  the  in- 
iroduclion  of  low  and  abfurd  comedy,  is 
a  more  capital  trahfgreffion- againft -Na- 
ture and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
drama. 

Probability  is  one  of  the  boundaries, 
within  which  it  has  pleafed  criticifm  to 
confine  the  Imagination.  This  appears 
plaufible,  but  upon  enquiry  will  per- 
haps be  found  too  fevere  a  reftraint.  It 
is  obferved  by  the  ingenious  and  elegant 
Author  of  the  Adventurer,  that  events 
may  appear  to  our  reaibn  not  only  im- 
probable, but  abfurd  and  impoffible, 
whilfl  yet  the  Imagination  may  adopt 
them  with  facility  and  delight.  The 
time  was,  when  an  univerfal  belief  pre- 
vailed of  invifible  agents  interefting 
themfelves  in  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
Many  events  were  fuppofed  to  happen 
out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  by 
the  fupernatural  agency  of  thefe  fpirits, 
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who  were  believed  to  be  of  different 
ranks,  and  of  different  difpofitions  to- 
wards Mankind.  Such  a  belief  was 
well  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impreffion 
on  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  principles 
of  our  Nature,  to  gratify  the  natural 
paffion  for  the  marvellous,  to  dilate  the 
Imagination,  and  to  give  boundlefs 
fcope  to  its  excurfions. 

In  thofe  days  the  old  Romance  was 
in  its  higheft  glory.  And  though  a 
belief  of  the  interposition  of  thefe  in- 
.yifible  powers  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
Mankind  has  now  ceafed,  yet  it  ftill 
keeps  its  hold  of  the  Imagination,  which 
has  a  natural  propenfity  to  embrace  this 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  that  Oriental 
tales  continue  to  be  univerfally  read  and 
admired,  by  thofe  who  have  not  the 
lean:  belief  in  the  Genii,  who  are  the 
moft  important  agents  in  the  ftory.  All 
that  we  require  in  thefe  works  qf  Imagi- 
nation 
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nation  is  an  unity  and  confiftency  of 
character  *.    The  Imagination  willingly 
allows  itfelf  to  be  deceived  into  a  belief 
of  the  exiftence  of  beings,  which  reafon 
fees  to  be  ridiculous;   but  then  every 
event  muft  take  place  in  fuch  a  regular 
manner  as  may  be  naturally  expected 
from  the  interpofition  of  fuch  fuperior 
intelligence  and  power.    It  is  not  a  fingle 
violation  of  truth  and  probability  that 
offends,  but  fuch  a  violation  as  perpe- 
tually recurs.    We  have  a  ftrong  evi- 
dence of  the  facility  with  which  the 
Imagination  is  deceived,  in  the  effects, 
produced  by  a  well-acted  Tragedy.  The 
Imagination   there   foon  becomes  too 
much  heated,  and  the  Paffions  too  much 
interefted,  to  permit  reafon  to  reflect 
that,  we  are  agitated  with  the  feigned 
diftrefs  of  people  entirely  at  their  eafe. 
We  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  tranfported 
*  Adventurer. 
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from  place  to  place,  and  believe  we  are 
hearing  the  private  foliloquy  of  a  per- 
fon  in  his  chamber,  while  he  is  talking 
on  a  ftage  fo  as  to  be  heard  by  thou- 
fands. 

The  deception  in  our  modern  Novels 
is  more  perfect  than  in  the  old  Romance; 
but  as  they  profefs  to  paint  Nature  and 
Characters  as  they  really  are,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  powers  of  fancy  cannot 
have  the  fame  play,  nor  can  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  incidents  be  fo  quick  nor  fo  fur- 
prizing.  It  requires  therefore  a  Genius 
of  the  firft  clafs  to  give  them  that  fpirit 
and  variety  fo  neceffary  to  captivate  the 
Imagination,  and  to  preferve  them  from 
finking  into  dry  narrative  and  tirefome 
declamation. 

Notwithstanding  the  ridiculous  extra- 
vagance of  the  old  Romance  in  many 
particulars,  it  feems  calculated  to  pro- 
duce more  favourable  effects   on  the 

morals 
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morals  of  Mankind,  than  our  modern 
Novels. — If  the  former  did  not  repre- 
fent  Men  as  they  really  are,  it  reprefent- 
ed  them  as  they  ought  to  be;  its  heroes 
were  patterns  -of  courage,  generofity, 
truth,  humanity,  and  the  moft  exalted 
virtues.  Its  heroines  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  modefty,  delicacy,  and  the  ut- 
mofc  dignity  of  manners. — The  latter 
reprefent  Mankind  too  much  what  they 
are,  paint  fuch  fcenes  of  pleafure  and 
vice  as  ought  never  to  fee  the  light, 
and  thus  in  a  manner  hackney  youth 
in  the  ways  of  wickednefs,  before  they 
are  well  entered  into  the  world;  expofe 
the  fair  fex  in  the  moft  wanton  and 
Jfhamclefs  manner  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  by  {tripping  them  of  that  mo- 
deft  .referve,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  grace  and  dignity,  the  veil  with 
which  Nature  intended  to  protect  them 
trom  too  familiar  an  eye,  in  order  to  be 

at 
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at  once  the  greateft  incitement  to  love 
and  the  greateft  fecurity  to  virtue. — In 
fhort,  the  one  may  millead  the  Imagi- 
nation; the  other  tends  to  inflame  the 
Paffions  and  to  corrupt  the  Heart.  . 

The  pleafure  which  we  receive  from 
Hiftory  arifes  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  fame  fource  with  that  which  we  re- 
ceive from  Romance.    It  is  not  the  bare 
recital  of  facts  that  gives  us  pleafure. 
They  muft  be  facts  that  give  fome  agi- 
tation to  the  Mind  by  their  being  im- 
portant, interefting,  or  furprizing.  But 
events  of  this  kind  do  not  very  fre- 
quently occur  in  Hiftory,  nor  does  it 
defcend  to  paint  thofe  minute  features 
of  particular  perfons  which  are  more 
likely  to  engage  our  affections  and  in- 
tereft  our  paffions  than  the  fate  of  na- 
tions.     It  is  not  therefore  furprizing 
that  we  find  it  fo  difficult  to  keep  at- 
tention awake  in  reading  Hiftory,  and 

that 
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that  fewer  have  fucceeded  in  this  kind 
of  compofition  than  in  any  other.  To 
render  Hiftory  pleafing  and  interefting, 
it  is  not  enough  that  it  be  ftrictly  im- 
partial, that  it  be  written  with  the  ut- 
moft  elegance  of  ' language,  and  abound 
in  the  moft  judicious  and  uncommon 
obfervations.     We  are  never  agreeably 
interefted  in  a  Hiftory,  till  we  contract 
an  attachment  to  fome  public  and  im- 
portant   caufe,   or  fome  diftinguifhed 
characters  which   it   reprefents  to  us. 
The  fate  of  thefe  engages  the  attention 
and  keeps  the  Mind  -in  an  anxious  yet 
pleafing  fufpence.    Nor  do  we  require 
the  author  to  violate  the  truth  of  Hif- 
tory, by  reprefenting  our  favourite  caufe 
or  hero  as  perfect;  we  will  allow  him  to 
reprefent  all  their  weakneffes  and  im- 
perfections,   but  Mil  it  mud  be  with 
iuch  a  tender  and  delicate  hand  as  not 
to  deftroy  our  attachment.    There  is  a 

fort 
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fort  of  unity  or  confiftency  of  charac- 
ter that  we  expect  even  in  Hiftory.  An 
author  of    any  ingenuity  can,   if  he 
pleafes,   eafily  difappoint  this  expecta- 
tion,   without  deviating  from  truth. 
There  are  certain  features  in  the  oTeat- 
eft  and  wcrthieft  Men,  which  may  be 
painted  in  fuch  a  light  .'as  to  make  their 
characters  appear  little  and  ridiculous. 
Thus  if  an  Hiftorian  be  conftantly  at- 
tentive to  check  admiration,  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  his  power ;   but  if  the  Mind 
be  thus  continually  difappointed,  and 
can  never  find  an  objed  that  may  be 
contemplated  with  pleafure,  though  we 
may  admire  his  Genius,  and  be  inftruct- 
ed  by  his  Hiftory,  he  will  never  leave  a 
pleafing  and  grateful  impremon  on  the 
Mind.     Where  this  is  the  prevailing 
lpirit  and  genius  of  a  Hiftory,  it  not 
only  deprives  us  of  a  great  part  of  the 
pleafure  we  expected  from  it,  but  leaves 
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difagreeable  effects  on  the  Mind;  as  it 
ftifles  that  noble  enthufiafm,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  great  actions,  and  pro- 
duces a  fatal  fcepticifm,  coldnefs,  and 
indifference  about  all  characters  and 
principles  whatfoever.  We  acknowledge 
indeed  that  this  manner  of  writing  may 
be  of  great  fervice  in  correcting  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  party  and  faction  \ 
as  they  will  be  more  influenced  by  the 
reprefentations  of  one  who  fecms  to  take 
no  iide,  than  by  any  thing  which  can  be 
laid  by  their  antagonifts. 

But  the  principal  and  moft  important 
end  of  Hiftory.  is  to  promote  the  inte- 
refts  of  Liberty  and  Virtue,  and  not 
merely  to  gratify  curiofity.  Impartial 
Hiftory  will  always  be  favourable  to 
thefe  interefts.  The  elegance  of  its 
ftile  and  compofition,  is  chiefly  to  be 
valued,  as  it  ferves  to  engage  the  rea- 
der's attention.    But  if  an  Hiftorian  has 

no- 
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iib  regard  to  what  we  here  fuppofe 
fhould  be  the  ultimate  ends  of  Hiftory, 
if  he  confiders  it  only  as  calculated  to  give 
im  exercife  and  amufement  to  the  Mind, 
he  may  undoubtedly  make  his  work 
anfwer  a  very  different  purpofe.  The 
circumftances  that  attend  all  great  events 
are  fo  complicated*  and  the  weakneffes 
and  ineonfiftencies  of  every  human"  cha- 
racter, however  exalted  and  amiable, 
are  fo  various*  that  an  ingenious  writer 
has  an  opportunity  of  placing  them  in  a 
point  of  view  that  may  fuit  whatever 
caufe  he  choofes  to  efpoufe.  Under  the 
(pecious  pretence  of  a  regard  to  truth, 
and  a  fuperiority  to  vulgar  prejudices, 
he  may  render  the  beft  caufe  doubtful, 
and  the  mod  refpecliable  character  am- 
biguous. This  may  be  eafily  done  with- 
out any  abfolute  deviation  frorn  Truth  ; 
by  only  fuppreffing  fome  circumftances, 
and  giving  a  high  colouring  to  others 

by 
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by  taking  advantage  of  the  frivolous 
and  diflblute  fpirit  of  the  age,  which  de- 
lights in.  feeing  the  raoft  facred  and  im- 
portant fubjefts  turned  into  ridicule; 
and  by  infinuations  that  convey,  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner,  fentiments  which  the 
Author,  from  affected  fear  of  the  laws, 
or  a  pretended  delicate  regard  to  efta- 
bli (lied  opinions,  feems  unwilling  fully 
and  clearly  to  exprefs.  Of  all  the  me- 
thods that  have  been  ufed  to  make  thofe 
principles  on  which  the  virtue,  the  li- 
berties, and  the  happinefs  of  Mankind 
depend,  this  is  the  molt  dangerous  as 
well  as  the  mod  illiberal  and  difinge- 
nuous.  It  is  impoffible  to  confute  a 
hint,  or  to  anfwer  an  objection  that  is 
not  fully  and  explicitly  ftated.  There 
is  a  certain  fpecies  of  impartiality  with 
which  no  man,  who  has  good  princi- 
ples, or  a  fenfible  heart,  will  fit  down 
to   write   Hiftory  j    that  impartiality, 

which 
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which  fuppofes  an  abfolute  indifference 
to  whatever  may  be  its  coniequences  on 
the  minds  of  the  readers.  Such  an  in- 
difference, in  regard  to  the  remit  of  our 
enquiries,  is  natural  and  proper  in  the 
abftract  Sciences,  and  in  thofe  philofo- 
phical  difquifitions,  where  truth  is  the 
Jingle  and  ultimate  object,  not  connected 
With  any  thing  that  may  engage  the  af- 
fections or  eflentially  affect  the  interests 
of  Mankind.  But  a  candid  Hiftoriarij 
who  is  the  friend  of  Mankind,  will  dif- 
claim  this  coldnefs  and  infenfibility :  He 
will  openly  avow  his  attachment  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty  and  virtue,  and  will 
confider  the  fubferviency  of  his  Hiftory 
to  their  interefts  as  its  higheft  merit  and 
honour.  He  will  be  perfuaded  that 
Truth,  that  impartial  Hiftory,  can  ne- 
ver hurt  thefe  facred  interefts ;  but  he 
will  never  pretend  fo  far  to  diveft  him- 
felf  of  the  feelings  of  a  Man,  as  to 

be 
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be  indifferent  whether  they  do  or 
not. 

A  lively  Imagination,  and  particu- 
larly a  poetical  one,  bears  confinement 
no  where  fo  ill  as  in  the  ufe  of  Meta- 
phor and  Imagery.  This  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  Imagination,  The 
founder!;  head  can  neither  affift  nor 
judge  in  it.  The  Poet's  eye,  as  it 
*  glances  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 
to  heaven,  is  ftruck  with  numberlefs  fi- 
militudes  and  analogies,  that  not  only 
pafs  unnoticed  by  the  reft:  of  Mankind, 
but  cannot  even  be  comprehended  when 
fuggefted  to  them.  There  is  a  correfpon- 
dence  between  certain  external  forms 
of  Nature,  and  certain  affe&ions  of  the 
Mind,  that  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  al- 
ways be  explained.  Sometimes  the  af- 
lociation  may  be  accidental,  but  it  of- 
ten feems  to  be  innate.  Hence  the  great 
*  Shakefpeare, 
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difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  true  fub- 
lime.     It  cannot  in  truth  be  confined 
within  any  bounds ;  it  is  entirely  rela- 
tive, depending  on  the  warmth  and  live- 
linefs  of  the  Imagination,   and  there- 
fore different  in  different  countries.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  wherever  there  is  great 
richnefs    and    profufion    of  Imager}', 
which  in  fome  fpecies  of  Poetry  is  a 
principal  beauty,  there  are  always  very 
general  complaints  of  obfcurity,  which 
is  increafed  by  thofe  fudden  tranfitions 
that  bewilder  a  common  reader,  but 
are  eafily  traced  by  a  poetical  one.  An 
accurate  fcrutiny  into  the  propriety  of 
Images  and  Metaphors  is  fruitlefs.  If 
it  be  not  felt  at  firft,  it  can  feldom  be 
communicated:  while  we  endeavour  to 
analyfe  it,  the  impreffion  vanifhes.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  Wit, 
which  confifts  in  a   quick  and  unex- 
pected affemblage  of  ideas,  that  ftrike 

the 
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the  Mind  in  an  apjeeable  manner  either 
by  their  refemblance   or   their  incon- 
gruity.   Neither  is  the  juftnefs  of  hu- 
mour a  fubjed  that  will  bear  reafoning. 
This   confifts  in   a  lively  painting  of 
thofe  weaknefTes    of  character,  which 
are  not  of  importance  enough  to  raiie 
pity   or  indignation,   but  only  excite 
mirth  and  laughter.     One  mull  have 
an  idea  of  the  original  to  judge  of>  or 
be  affected  by  the  reprefentation,  and 
if  he  does  not  fee  its  juftnefs  at  the  firft 
glance,  he  never  fees  it.    For  this  rea- 
fon  moft  works  of  humour*  ridicule, 
and  fatire,  which  paint  the  particular 
features  and  manners  of  the  times,  be- 
ing local   and   tranfient,   quickly  lofe 
their  poignancy,  and   become  obfcure 
and  infipid. 

Whatever  is  the  object  of  Imagina- 
tion and  Tafte  can  only  be  feen  to  ad- 
vantage at  a  certain  diftance,  and  in  a 
Q  2  parti- 
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particular  light.  If  brought  too  near 
the  eye,  the  beauty  which  charmed 
before  appears  faded,  and  often  diftort- 
ed.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  judg- 
ment to  afcertain  tins  point  of  view, 
to  exhibit  the  object  to  the  Mind  in 
that  portion  which  gives  it  mod  plea- 
fure,  and  to  prevent  the  Mind  from 
viewing  it  in  any  other.  This  is  gene- 
rally very  much  in  our  own  power.  It 
is  an  art  which  we  all  practife  in  com- 
mon life.  We  learn  by  habit  to  turn 
to  the  eye  the  agreeable  fide  of  any 
object  which  gives  us  pleafure,  and  to 
keep  the  dark  one  out  of  fight.  If  this 
be  kept  within  any  reafonable  bounds,, 
the  founded  judgment  will  not  only 
connive  at,  but  approve  it.— What- 
ever we  admire  or  love,  as  great,  or 
beautiful,  or  amiable,  has  certain  cir- 
cumftances  belonging  to  it,  which,  if 
attended  to,  would  poifon  our  enjoy- 
ment.— ■ 
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ment. — We  are  agreeably  ftruck  with 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Na- 
ture in  her  wiideft  forms,  with  the  prof- 
peel;  of  van:  and  ftupendous  mountains ; 
but  is  there  any  neceffity  for  our  at- 
tending, at  the  fame  time,  to  the  bleak- 
nefs,  the  coldnefs,  and  the  barrennefs, 
which  are  univerfally  connected  with 
them  ?  When  a  lover  contemplates  with 
rapture  the  charms  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, that  captivate  his  heart,  need  he 
at  the  fame  time  reflect  how  uncertain 
and  tranfient  the  object  of  his  paffion 
is,  and  that  the  fucceffion  of  a  few  years 
muft  lay  it  mouldering  in  the  duft  ? 

But  we  not  only  think  it  unneceflary 
always  to  fee  the  whole  truth,  but  fre- 
quently allow  and  juftify  ourfelves  in 
viewing  things  magnified  beyond  the 
truth.  We  indulge  a  manifeft  partiality 
to  our  friends,  to  our  children,  and  to 
our  native  country.    We  not  only  keep 
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their  failings,  as  much  as  prudence  will 
juftify,  out  of  fight,  but  we  exalt  in 
our  Imagination  all  their  good  qua- 
lities beyond  their  juft  value.  Nor 
does  the  general  fenfe  of  Mankind 
condemn  this  indulgence ;  for  this  very 
good  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  natural,  and 
becaufe  we  could  not  forego  it,  without 
lofing  at  the  fame  time  all  fenfe  of  friend- 
fhip,  natural  affection,  and  patriotifm. 
— There  appears  no  fufficient  reafon  why 
this  conduct,  which  we  obferve  in  com- 
mon life,  fhould  not  be  followed  in  our 
enquiries  into  works  of  Imagination. 
A  perfon  of  a  cultivated  Tafte,  while 
he  refigns  himfelf  to  the  firft  impreffions 
of  pleafure  excited  by  real  excellence, 
can  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  flighteft 
glance  of  the  eye,  perceive  whether  the 
work  will  bear  a  nearer  infpection.  If 
it  can  bear  this,  he  has  an  additional 
pleafure,  arifing  from  thofe  latent  beau- 
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tics  which  ftrike  the  Imagination  lefs 
forcibly.  If  he  finds  they  cannot  bear 
this  examination,  he  mould  remove  his 
attention  immediately,  and  he  mould 
gratefully  enjoy  the  pleafure  he  has  al- 
ready received. 

A  correct  Tafte  is  very  much  offend- 
ed with  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts ; 
it  obferves  that  the  reprefentation  there 
given  of  Human  Life  is  falfe  and  gloo- 
my j  that  the  Poetry  fometimes  finks 
into  childifh  conceits  or  profaic  flatnefs, 
but  oftencr  rifes  into  the  turgid  or  falfe 
fublime ;  that  it  is  perplexed  and  ob- 
fcure ;  that  the  reafoning  is  often  weak ; 
and  that  the  general  plan  of  the  work  is 
ill  laid,  and  not  happily  conducted . — - 
Yet  this  work  may  be  read  with  very 
different  fentiments.  It  may  be  found  to 
contain  many  touches  of  the  moft  fub- 
lime Poetry  that  any  language  has  pro- 
duced, and  to  be  full  of  thofe  pathetic 
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ftrokes  of  Nature  and  Paflion,  which 
touch  the  heart  in  the  mod  tender  and 
affecting  manner, — 

Betides,  the  Mind  is  fometimes  in  a 
difpofition  to  be  pleafed  only  with  dark 
views  of  Human  Life. 

There  are  afflictions  too  deep  to  bear  ' 
cither  reafoning  or  amufement.  They 
may  be  foothed,  but  cannot  be  diverted. 
The  gloom  of  the  Night  Thoughts  per- 
fectly correfponds  with  this  ftate  of 
Mind.  It  indulges  and  flatters  the  pre- 
fent  paflion,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
fents  thofe  motives  of  confolation  which 
alone  can  render  certain  griefs  fupport- 
able. — We  may  here  obferve  that  fecret 
and  wonderful  endearment,  which  Na- 
ture has  annexed  to  all  our  fympathetic 
feelings.  We  enter  into  the  deepefh 
fc encs  of  diftrefs  and  forrow  with  a 
melting  foftnefs  of  Heart,  far  more  de- 
lightful than  all  the  joys  which  diffi- 

pated 
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fitted  and  unthinking  mirth  can  infpire, 
*  Dr.  Akenfide  describes  this  very  pathe- 
tically. 

 Afk  the  faithful  youth, 

Why  the  cold  urn  of  her,  whom  long  he  loved, 

So  often  fills  his  arms  ;  fo  often  draws 

His  lonely  footfteps  at  the  filent  hour, 

To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears? 

Oh  !  lie  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 

Should  ne'er  feduce  his  bofom  to  forego 

That  facred  hour,  when  ftealing  from  the  noifc 

Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remembrance  fooths 

With  virtue's  kindeft  looks  his  aking  breaft, 

And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  paint,  with 
all  the  enthufiafm  of  liberty  and  poetic 
Genius,  and  in  all  the  fweetnefs  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  thofe  heart-enno- 
bling forrows,  which  the  Mind  feels  by 
the  representation  of  the  prefent  mifer- 

*  Pleafures  of  Imagination. 

able 
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able  condition  of  thofc  countries,  which 
were  once  the  happy  feats  of  Genius, 
Liberty,  and  the  greateft  virtues  that; 
adorn  humanity. 

What  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in 
the  culture  of  Tafte  is  to  difcover  thofc 
many  beauties,  in  the  works  of  Nature 
and  Art,  which  would  otherwife  efcape 
our  notice.     Thomfon,  in  that  beauti- 
ful defcriptive  poem,  the  Seafons,  pleafes 
from  the  juftnefs  of  his  painting ;  but 
3ns  greatefl  merit  confifts  in  impreffing 
the  Mind  with  numberlefs  beauties  of 
Nature,  in  her  various  and  fucceflive 
forms,  which  formerly  patted  unheeded. 
—This  is  the  moft  pleafing  and  ufeful 
effect    of   criticifm ;   to    difplay  new 
fources  of  pleafure  unknown  to  the  bulk 
of  Mankind  ;  and  it  is  only  fo  far  as 
it  difcovers  thefe,  that  Tafte  can  with 
reafon  be  accounted  a  bleffing. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  that  a  good 
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Tafte  and  a  good  Heart  commonly  go 
together.  But  that  fort  of  Tafte,  which 
is  conftantly  prying  into  blemifhes  and 
deformity,  can  have  no  good  effe&  either 
on  the  Temper  or  the  Heart.  The 
Mind  naturally  takes  a  taint  from  thofe 
objects  and  purfuits  in  which  it  is  ufu- 
ally  employed.  Difguft,  often  recurring, 
fpoils  the  Temper,  and  a  habit  of  nicely 
difcjiminating,  when  carried  into  real 
life,  contra&s  the.  Heart,  and,  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  the  faults  and  weakneffes 
infeparable  from  every  character,  not 
only  checks  all  the  benevolent  and  ge- 
nerous affections,  but  ftifles  all  the 
pleafing  emotions  of  love  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  habit  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
what  is  ridiculous  in  fubjects  of  rTafte, 
when  transferred  into  life,  has  likewife 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  character,  if  not 
foftened  by  a  large  portion  of  humanity 

and 
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and  good-humour,  as  it  confers  only  a 
fallen  and  gloomy  pleafure,  by  feeding 
the  worfl  and  moft  painful  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  envy  and  malignity. 
But  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Nature  and  Genius,  in  their 
moft  beautiful  and  amiable  forms,  hu- 
manizes and  fweetens  the  Temper,  opens 
and  extends  the  Imagination,  and  dif- 
pofes  to  the  moft  pleafing  views  of  Man- 
kind ajid  Providence.     By  confidering 
Nature  in  this  favourable  point  of  view, 
the  Heart  is  dilated,  and  filled  with  the 
moft  benevolent  fentiments,   and  then 
indeed  the  fecret  fympathy  and  connec- 
tion  between  the  feelings  of  Natural  and 
Moral  Beauty,  the  connection  between 
a  good  Tafte  and  a  good  Heart,  appears 
with  the  greateft  luftre. 
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SECTION  V. 


E  proceed  now  to  confider  that 


t  V  principle  of  Human  Nature 
which  feems  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
charafteriftic  of  the  fpecies,  the  Senfc  oi 
Religion.  It  b  not  my  intention  here 
to  coniider  the  evidence  of  Religion  as 
founded  in  truth;  I  propofe  only  to  ex- 
amine it  as  a  principle  founded  in  Hu- 
man Nature,  and  the  influence  it  actually 
has,  or  may  have,  on  the  happinefs  ot 
Mankind. — The  beneficial  confequencet 
which  mould  naturally  reiult  from  this 
principle,  feem  very  obvious.  There  is 
fomething  peculiarly  foothing  and  com- 
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fortable  in  a  firm  belief  that  the  whole 
frame  of  Nature  is  fupported  and  con- 
ducted by  an  eternal  and  omnipotent 
Being,  of  infinite  goodnefs,  who  intends, 
by  the  whole  courfe  of  his  providence, 
to  promote  the  greater!  good  of  all  his 
creatures;  a  belief  that  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  means  of  conciliating  the 
Divine  favour,  and  that  in  confequence 
of  this  we  have  it  in  our  own  power  to 
obtain  it;  a  belief  that  this  life  is  but 
the  infancy  of  our  exifterice,  that  we 
fhall  furvive  the  feeming  deftruction  of 
our  prefent  frame,  and  have  it  in  our 
power  to  fecure  our  entrance  on  a  new 
ftate  of  eternal  felicity.     If  we  believe 
that  the  conduct  which  the  Deity  re- 
quires of  us  is  fuch  as  moll  effectually 
fecures  our  prefent  happinefs,  together 
with  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety, 
we  mould  of  courfe  conclude  that  thefe 
fentiments   would  be  fondly  cherifhed 
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and  adopted  by  all  wife  and  good  Meri, 
whether  they  were  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
any  natural  anticipation  of  the  Human 
Mind,  the  force  of  Reafon,  or  an  im- 
mediate' revelation  from  the  Supreme 
Being;, 

But  though  the  belief  of  a  Deity  and 
of  a  future  ftate  of  exiflence  have  uni- 
verfally  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
yet  it  has  been  diverfified  and  connected 
with  a  variety  of  fuperftitions,  which 
have  often  rendered  it  ufelefs,  and  fome- 
times  hurtful  to  the  general  interefts  of 
Mankind.  The  Supreme  Being  has 
fometimes  been  reprefented  in  fuch  a 
light,  as  made  him  rather  an  object  of 
terror  than  of  love;  as  executing  both 
prefent  and  eternal  vengeance  on  the 
greateft  part  of  the  world,  for  crimes 
they  never  committed,  and  for  not  be- 
lieving doctrines  which  they  never  heard. 
—Men  have  been  taught  that  they  did, 

God 
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God  acceptable  fervice,  by  abftracting 
themfelves  from  all  the  duties  they  owed 
to  fociety,  by  denying  themfelves  all 
the  pleafures  of  life,  and  even  by  volun- 
tarily enduring  and  inflicting  on  them- 
felves the  fevereft  tortures  which  Nature 
could  fupport.  They  have  been  taught 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  perfecute  their 
fellow-creatures  in  the  moft  cruel  man- 
ner, in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  uni- 
formity with  themfelves  in  religious  opi- 
nions ;  a  fcheme  equally  barbarous  and 
impracticable.  In  fine,  Religion  has 
often  been  ufed  as  an  engine  to  deprive 
Mankind  of  their  moft  valuable  privi- 
leges, and  to  fubjed  them  to  the  moft 
defpotic  tyranny. 

Thefe  pernicious  confequences  have 
given  occafion  to  fome  ingenious  Men 
to  queftion,  whether  Atheifm  or  Super- 
stition were  moft  deftructive  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety;  while  others  have 
2  been 
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been  fo  much  impreffed  by  them,  that 
they  teemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  its 
being  fafer  to  diveft  Mankind  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions  and  reftraints  whatever, 
than  to  run  the  riik  of  the  abufes  which 
they  thought  almoft  infeparable  from 
them. — This  feems  to  be  the  moft  fa- 
vourable conftruction  that  can  be  put  on 
the  conduct  of  the  patrons  of  Afheifm. 
But  however  fpecious  this  pretence  might 
have  been  fome  centuries  ago,  there  does 
not  at  this  time  appear  to  be  the  leaft 
foundation  for  it.  Experience  has  now1 
fhewn  that  Religion  may  fubfift  in  a 
public  eftablifhment,  diverted  of  that 
abfurd  and  pernicious  Superftition  which 
was  only  adventitious,  and  moft  appa- 
rently contrary  to  its  genuine  and  ori- 
ginal fpirit  and  genius.  —  To  feparate 
Religion  .entirely  from  Superftition,  in 
every  individual,  may  indeed  be  impol- 
fible,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  make  all 

R  Mankind 
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Mankind  think  wifely  and  properly  on 
anyone  fubjecl:,  where  the  Undemanding 
alone  is  concerned,  much  more  where  the 
Imagination  and  the  ArTeftions  are  fodeep- 
ly  interefted.  But  if  the  pofitive  advan- 
tages of  Religion  to  Mankind  be  evident, 
this  ihould  feem  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
every  worthy  Man  to  fupport  its  caufe, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  it  difengaged 
from  thofe  accidental  circumftances  that 
have  fo  highly  dimonoured  it. 

Mankind  certainly  have  a  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong,  independent  of  religi- 
ous belief ;  but  experience  mews,  that 
the  allurements  of  prefent  pleafure,  and 
the  impetuofity  of  paffion,  are  fufficient 
to  prevent  Men  from  a&ing  agreeably  to 
this  moral  fenfe,  unlefs  it  be  fupported 
by  Religion,  the  influence  of  which 
upon  the  Imagination  and  Paffions,  if 
properly  directed,  is  extremely  power- 
ful. 

We 
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We  (hall  readily  acknowledge  that 
many  of  the  greateft  enemies  of  Religion 
have  been  diftinguifhed  for  their  honour, 
probity,  and  good-nature.  But  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  many  virtues  as  well 
as  vices  are  conftitutional.  A  cool  and 
equal  Temper,  a  dull  Imagination,  and 
unfeeling  Heart,  enfure  the  pofTeffion  of 
many  virtues,  or  rather  are  a  fecurity 
againft  many  vices.  They  may  pro- 
duce temperance,  chaftity,  honefty,  pru- 
dence, and  a  harmlefs,  inoffennve  be- 
haviour. Whereas  keen  Paffions,  a 
warm  Imagination,  and  great  fenfibility 
of  Heart,  lay  a  natural  foundation  for 
prodigality,  debauchery,  and  ambition ; 
attended,  however,  with  the  feeds  of  all 
the  focialand  moft  heroic  virtues.  Such 
a  temperature  of  Mind  carries  along 
with  it  a  check  to  its  conftitutional  vices, 
by  rendering  thofe  poffefTed  of  it  pecu- 
liarly lufceptible  of  religious  impreffions. 

R  2  They 
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They  often  appear  indeed  to  be  the 
greater!:  enemies  to  Religion,  but  that 
is  entirely  owing  to  their  impatience  of 
its  reftraints.  Its  moft  dangerous  ene^ 
mies  have  ever  been  among  the  tem- 
perate and  chafte  philofophers,  void  of 
paffion  and  fenfibility,  who  had  no  vici- 
ous appetites  to  be  restrained  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  who  were  equally ,  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  its  terrors  or  its  pleafures. 
Abfolute  Infidelity  or  fettled  Scepticifm 
in  Religion  we  acknowledge  is  no  proof 
of  want  of  Underftanding  or  a  vici- 
ous diipolition,  but  is  certainly  a  very 
ftrong  prefumption  of  the  want  of  Ima- 
gination and  fenfibility  of  Heart,  and 
of  a  perverted  Underftanding.  Some 
philofophers  have  been  Infidels,  few 
Men  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  Yet.  the 
examples  of  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Locke, 
and  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  among  many 
other,  firft  names  in  philofophy,  are  a 

fufficient 
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lufHcicnt  evidence  that  religions  belief  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  cleareft  and 
moft  enlarged  Underftanding. 
•  Several  of  thofe  who  have  furmounted 
what  they  call  religious  prejudices  them- 
felves,   affeft  to  treat  fuch  as  are  not 
afhamed  to  avow  their  regard  to  Reli- 
gion, as  Men  of  weak  Underftandings 
and  feeble  •  Minds.    But  this  fhews  ei- 
ther want  of  candor  or  great  ignorance 
of  Human  Nature.     The  fundamental 
articles  of  Religion  have  been  very  gene- 
rally believed  by  Men  the  moft  diftin- 
guimed  for  acutenefs  and  accuracy  of 
judgment.-   Nay,  it  is  unjuft  to  infer 
the  weaknefs  of  a  perfon's  head  on  other 
fubjc&s  from  his  attachment  even  to  the 
fooleries  of   Superftition.  Experience 
fhews  that  when    the    Imagination  is 
heated,  and  the  Affedions  deeply  ,  inte- 
refted,  they  level  all  diftinclions  of  Un^ 
demanding;   yet   this  affords   no  pre- 
R  3  fumption 
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fumption  of  a  lhallow  judgment  in  fub- 
jeds  where  the  Imagination  and  Paflions 
have  no  influence. 

Feeblenefs  of  Mind  is  a  reproach  fre- 
quently thrown,  not  only  upon  fuch  as 
have  a  fenfe  of  Religion,  but  upon  all 
who  poffefs  warm,  open,  chearful  Tem- 
pers, and  Hearts  peculiarly  difpofed  to 
love  and  friend fhip.  But  the  reproach 
is  ill  founded.  Strength  of  Mind  does 
not  confift  in  a  peeviih  Temper,  in  a 
hard  inflexible  Heart,  and  in  bidding 
defiance  to-  God  Almighty.  It  confifts 
in  an  active  refolute  Spirit,  in  a  Spirit 
that  enables  a  Man  to  aft  his  part  in  the 
world  with  propriety,  and  to  bear  the 
misfortunes  of  life  with  uniform  forti- 
tude and  dignity.  This  is  a  ftrength  of 
Mind  which  neither  Atheifm  nor  univer- 
fal  Scepticifm  will  ever  be  able  to  infpire. 
On  the  contrary,  their  tendency  will  be 
found  to  chill  all  the  powers  of  ImagU 
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nation ;  to  deprefs  Spirit  as  well  as 
Genius ;  to  four  the  Temper  and  con- 
tract the  Heart.  The  higher!  religious 
fpirit,  and  veneration  for  Providence, 
breathes  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Stoics ;  a  feci  diftinguiihed  for  produ- 
cing the  moft  active,  intrepid,  virtuous 
Men  that  ever  did  honour  to  Human 
Nature. 

Can  it  be  pretended  that  Atheifm  or 
univerfal  Scepticifm  have  any  tendency 
to  form  fuch  characters  ?  Do  they  tend 
to  infpire  that  magnanimity  and  eleva- 
tion of  Mind,  that  fuperiority  to  felfifli 
and  fenfual  gratifications,  that  contempt 
of  danger  and  of  death,  when  the  caufe 
of  virtue,  of  liberty,  or  their  country 
require  it,  which  diftinguifli  the  charac- 
ters of  Patriots  and  Heroes  ?  or  is  their 
influence  more  favourable  on  the  hum- 
bler and  gentler  virtues  of  private  and 
domeftic  life  ?  Do  they  foften  the  heartj 
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and  render  it  more  delicately  fenfible 
of  the  thoufand  namelefs  duties  and  en- 
dearments of  a  Hulband,  a  Father,  or  a 
Friend  ?  Do  they  produce  that  habitual 
ferenity  and  chearfulnefs  of  temper, 
that  gaiety  of  heart,  which  makes  a  Man 
beloved  as  a  Companion  ?  or  do  they 
dilate  the  heart  with  the  liberal  and 
generous  fentiments,  and  that  love  of 
human  kind,  which  would  render  him 
revered  and  bleffed  as  the  patron  of  de- 
prerTed  merit,  the  friend  of  the  widow 
and  orphan,  the  refuge  and  fupport  of 
the  poor  and  the  unhappy  ? 

The  general  opinion  of  Mankind, 
that  there  is  a  ftrong  connection  between 
a  religious  difpofition  and-  a  feeling 
Heart,  appears  from  the  univerfal  dif- 
like,  which  all  Men  have  to  Infidelity 
m  the  Fair  Sex.  We  not  only  look  on 
it  as  removing  the  principal  fecurity  we 
have  for  their  virtue,  but  as  the  ftrongeft 
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proof  of  their  want  of  that  foftnefs  and 
delicate  fenfibility  of  Heart,  which  pe- 
culiarly endears  them  to  us,  and  more 
effectually  fecures  their  empire  over  us, 
than  any  quality  they  can  poffefs. 

There  are  indeed  fome  Men  who  can 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  there  is  no 
Supreme  Intelligence  who  directs  the 
courfe  of  Nature ;  who  can  fee  thofe  they 
have  been  connected  with  by  the  ftrong- 
eft  bonds  of  Nature  and  Friendfliip 
gradually  difappearing;  who  are  per- 
fuaded  that  this  feparation  is  final  and 
eternal,  and  who  expect  that  they  them- 
felves (hall  foon  fink  down  after  them 
into  nothing;  and  yet  fuch  Men  appear 
eafy  and  contented.  But  to  a  fenfible 
Heart,  and  particularly  to  a  Heart  foft- 
ened  by  pah:  endearments  of  Love  or 
Friendfliip,  fuch  opinions  are  attended 
with  gloom  inexpreffible ;  they  ftrike 
a  damp  into  all  the  pleafures  and  en- 
joyments ■ 
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joyments  of  life,  and  cut  off  thofe  prof- 
pefts  which  alone  can  comfort  the  foul 
under  certain  difrreflee,  where  all  other 
aid  is  feeble  and  ineffe&ual. 

Scepticifm,  or  fufpence  of  judgment 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  great  articles  of 
Religion,  is  attended  with  the  fame  fatal 
effects.  Wherever  the  Affections  are 
deeply  interefted,  a  ftate  of  fufpence  is 
more  intolerable,  and  more  diffracting 
to  the  Mind,  than  the  fad  aflurance  of 
the  evil  which  is  moll  dreaded. 

There  are  many  who  have  paft  the 
age  of  Youth  and  Beauty,  who  have,  re- 
figned  the  pleafures  of  that  fmiling  fea- 
ibnj  who  begin  to  decline  into  the  vale 
or  Years,  impaired  in  their  Health,  de- 
preffed  in  their  Fortunes,  ftript  of  their 
Friends,  their  Children,  and,  perhaps, 
ilill  more  tender  and  endearing  connec- 
tions. What  refource  can  this  world 
afford  them?  It  prefents  a  dark  and 

dreary 


dreary  wafte,  thro'  which  there  does  not 
iffue  a  Tingle  ray  of  comfort.  Every 
delufive  profped  of  Ambition  is  now 
at  an  end  ;  long  experience  of  Mankind, 
an  experience  very  different  from  what 
the  open  and  generous  foul  of  youth  had 
fondly  dreamt  of,  has  rendered  the  Heart 
almoft  inacceffible  to  new  Friendmips. 
The  principal  fources  of  Activity  are 
taken  away,  when  thofe  for  whom  we 
labour  are  cut  off  from  us,  thofe  who 
animated,  and  thofe  who  fweetened  all 
the  toils  of  life.    Where  then  can  the 
foul  find  refuge,  but  in  the  bofom  of 
.Religion  ?  There  fne  is  admitted  to  thofe 
profpefts  of  Providence  and  Futurity, 
which  alone  can  warm  and  fill  the  Heart. 
I  fpeak  here  of  fuch  as  retain  the  feel- 
ings of  Humanity,  whom  Misfortunes 
have  foftened  and  perhaps  rendered  more 
delicately  fenfible;  not  of  fuch  as  pof- 
fefs  that  ftupid  Infenfibility  which  fome 
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are  pleafed  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Philofophy. 

It  fhou'ld  therefore  be  expected  that 
thofe  Phiicfophers,  who  ftand  in  no 
need  themfelves  of  the  affiftance  of  Re- 
ligion to  fupport  their  virtue,  and  who 
never  feel  the  want  of  its  confolations, 
would  yet  have  the  humanity  to  con- 
fider  the  very  different  fituation  of  the 
reft  of  Mankind ;  and  not  endeavour  to 
deprive  them  of  what  Habit,  at  leaft,  if 
they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  Nature,  has 
made  neceffary  to  their  morals  and  to 
their  happinefs.— It  might  be  expected 
that  Humanity  would  prevent  them  from 
breaking  into  the  laft  retreat  of  the  un- 
fortunate, who  can  no  longer  be  objects 
of  tfieir  envy  or  refentment,  and  tearing 
from  them  their  only  remaining  comfort. 
The  attempt  to  ridicule  Religion  may 
be  agreeable  to  fome,  by  relieving  themv 
from  a  reflraint  upon  their  pleafures, 
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And  may  render  others  very  miferable, 
by  making  them  doubt  thole  truths,  in 
which  they  were  mod  deeply  interefted  f 
but  it  can  convey  real  good  and  happi- 
nefs  to  no  one  individual. 

To  fupport  openly  and  avowedly  the 
caufe  of  Infidelity,  may  be  owing  in  fome 
to  the  vanity  of  appearing  vvifer  than  the 
reft  of  Mankind;  to  Vanity,  that  am- 
phibious paffion  that  feeks  for  food,  not- 
only  in  the  affectation  of  every  beauty, 
and  every  virtue  that  adorn  Humanity, 
but  of  every  vice  and  perverfion  of  the 
Underftanding,  that  difgrace  it.  The-' 
zeal  of  making  profelytes  to  it  may 
often  be  attributed  to  a  like  vanity  of 
poffeffing  a  direction  and  afcendency  over 
the  Minds  of  Men,  which  is  a  very  flat- 
tering fpecies  of  fuperiority.  But  there 
feems  to  be  fome  other  caufe  that  fecretly 
influences  the  conduct  of  fome  that 
reject  all  Religion,  who  from  the  reft 
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of  their  character  cannot  be  fufpected 
of  vanity,  or  any  ambition  of  fuch  fu- 
periority.  This  we  fhall  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  very  differing  in  opinion,  upon 
any  interefting  fubject,  from  all  around 
us,  gives  a  difagreeable  fenfation.  This 
muft  be  greatly  increafed  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  as  the  feeling,  which  attends  In- 
fidelity or  Scepticifm  in  Religion,  is 
certainly  a  comfortlefs  one,  where  there 
is  the  leaffc  degree  of  fenfibility. — Sym- 
pathy is  much  more  fought  after  by  an 
unhappy  Mind,  than  by  one  chearful 
and  at  eafe.  We  require  a  fupport  in 
the  one  cafe,  which  in  the  other  is  not 
■  neceflary.  A  perfon  therefore  void  of 
Religion  feels  himfelf  as  it  were  alone  in 
the  midft  of  fociety;  and  though  for 
prudential  reafons  he  choofes  on  fome 
occafions  to  difguife  his  fentiments,  and 
join  in  fome  form  of  religious  worfhip, 
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yet  this  to  a  candid  and  ingenuous  Mind 
rtiuft  always  be  very  painful;  nor  does 
it  abate  the  difagreeable  feeling  which  a 
focial  fpirit  has  in  finding  itfelf  alone 
and  without  any  friend  to  footh  and 
participate  its  urieafinefs.  This  feems  to 
have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  that  anxiety 
which  Free-thinkers  generally  difcover. 
to  make  profelytes  to  their  opinions,  an. 
anxiety  much  greater  than  what  is 
Qiewn  by  thofe,  whofe  Minds  are  at  eafe 
in  the  enjoyment  of  happier  profpects. 

The  excufe,  which  thefe  gentlemen 
plead  for  their  condudt,  is  a  regard  for 
the  caufe  of  truth.  But  this  is  a  very 
inefficient  one.  None  of  them  ad  upon 
this  principle,  in  its  largeft  extent  and 
application  in  common  life.  Nor  could 
any  Man  live  in  the  world  and  pretend 
lb  to  do.  In  the  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
*  our  being's  end  and  aim,  the  difcovery 
*Popcv 
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of  truth  is  far  from  being  the  moft  im- 
portant object.  It  is  true,  the  Mind  re- 
ceives a  high  pleafure  from  the  investi- 
gation and  difcovery  of  Truth,  in  the 
abftract  fciences,  in  the  works  of  Na- 
ture and  Art ;  but  in  all  fubjects,  where 
the  Imagination  and  Affections  are  deep- 
ly  concerned,  we  regard  it  only  fo  far  as 
it  is  fubfervient  to  them. — One  of  the  firft 
principles  of  fociety,  of  decency,  and 
of  good  manners,  is,  that  no  Man  is  en- 
titled to  fay  every  thing  he  thinks  true, 
when  it  would  be  injurious  or  offenfive 
to  his  neighbour.  If  it  was  not  for  this 
principle,  all  Mankind  would  be  in  a 
ftate  of  hoftility. 

Suppofe  a  perfon  to  lofe  an  only  child, 
the  fole  comfort  and  happinefs  of*  his 
life.  When  the  firft  overflowings  of 
Nature  are  paft,  he  recolle&s  the  infi- 
nite goodnefs  and  impenetrable  wifdom 
of  the  Difpofe-r  of  all  events,  he  is  per- 
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fuaded  that  the  revolution  of  a  few  years 
will  again  unite  him  to  his  child  never 
more  to  be  feparated.  With  thefe  fen- 
timents  he  acquiefces  with  a  melancholy 
yet  pleafing  refignation  to  the  Divine 
will.  Now  fuppofing  all  this  to  be  a 
deception,  a  pleafing  dream,  would  not 
the  general  fenfe  of  Mankind  condemn 
the  Philofopher  as  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man, who  mould  attempt  to  wake  him 
out  of  it  ? — Yet  fo  far  does  vanity  pre- 
vail over  good-nature,  that  we  fre- 
quently fee  Men,  on  other  occafions  of  the 
moll  benevolent  Tempers,  labouring  to 
cut  off  that  hope,  which  can  alone  chear 
the  Heart  under  all  the  prefTures  and 
afflictions  of  Human  Life,  and  enable 
us  to  refign  it  with  chearfulnefs  and 
dignity. 

Religion  may  be  confidered  in  three 
different  views.  Firfl,  As  containing 
doctrines  relating  to  the  being  and  per- 
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fe&ions  of  God,  his  moral  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  world,  a  future  flats  of  ex- 
iftence,  and  particular  communications 
to  Mankind  by  an  immediate  fuperna- 
tural  revelation. — Secondly,  As  a  rule 
of  life  and  manners. — Thirdly,  As  the 
fource  of  certain  peculiar  affections  of 
the  Mind,  which  either  give  pleafure 
or  pain,  according"  to  the  particular  ge- 
nius and  fpirit  of  the  Religion  that  in- 
fpires  them. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  views,  which 
gives  a  foundation  to  all  religious  be- 
lief, and  on  which  the  other  two  de- 
pend, Reafon  is  principally  concerned. 
On  this  fubjed  the  greateft  efforts  of 
human  genius  and  application  have  been 
exerted,  and  with  the  moft  defirable- 
fuccefs  in  thofe  great  and  important  ar- 
ticles that  feem  moll  immediately  to 
affed  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  Man- 
kind. But  when  our  enquiries  here  are 
i  puihed 
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^iifiied  To  a  certain  length,  We  find  that 
Providence  has  fet  bounds  to  our  Rea- 
fon,  and  even  to  our  capacities  of  ap- 
prehenfion.     This    is   particularly  the 
cafe,   with  refpect  to  infinity  and  the 
moral  ceconomy  of  the  Deity.  The 
objects  are  here  in  £  great  meafure  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  conception  ;  and 
induction  from  experience,   on  which 
all  our  other  reafonings   are   founded  * 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  fubject  altoge- 
ther diffimilar  to  any  thing  we  are  ac- 
quainted with. — Many  of  the  funda- 
mental articles   of  Religion  are  fuch, 
that  the  Mind  may  have  the  fulleft  con- 
viction of  their  truth,  but  they  mufl 
be  viewed  at  a  diftance,  and  are  rather 
the  objects  of  filent  and  religious  venera- 
tion, than  of  metaphyfical  difquiiition. 
If  the  Mind  attempts  to  bring  them  to 
a  nearer  view,  it  is  confounded  with  their 
ftra-ngenefs  and  immenfity. 
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When  we  purfue  our  enquiries  into 
an)''  part  of  Nature,  beyond  certain 
bounds,  we  find  ourfelves  involved  in 
perplexity  and  darknefs.  But  there  is 
this  remarkable  difference  between  thefe 
and  religious  enquiries :  In  the  invefti- 
gation  of  Nature,  we  can  always  make 
a  progrefs  in  knowledge,  and  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  by  the  proper  exertion 
of  genius  and  oblervation ;  but  our  en- 
quiries into  religious  fubjecls,  are  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  bounds ;  nor 
can  any  force  of  reafon  or  application 
lead  the  Mind  one  ftep,  beyond  that  im- 
penetrable gulf,  which  feparates  the  vi- 
fible,  and  invifible  world. 

Though  the  articles  of  religious  be- 
lief, which  fall  within  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  Mankind,  and  feem  effential  to 
their  happinefs,  are  few  and  fimple  y  yet 
ingenious  Men  have  contrived  to  erect 
them  into  moft  tremendous  fyftems  of 
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metaphyfical  fubtlety,  which  will  long 
remain  monuments  both  of  the  extent, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  human  Underftand- 
ing.  The  pernicious  confequences  of 
fuch  fyftems,  have  been  various.  By 
attempting  to  eftablifh  too  much,  they 
have  hurt  the  foundation  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  principles  of  Religion. — Mofl 
Men  are  educated,  in  a  belief  of  the 
peculiar,  and  diftinguifhed  opinions  of 
fome  one  religious  feci:  or  other.  They 
are  taught  that  all  thefe  are  equally 
founded  on  Divine  authority,  or  the 
cleared  deductions  of  Reafon.  By  which 
means,  their  fyftem  of  Religion  hangs 
fo  much  together,  that  one  part  cannot 
be  (haken,  without  endangering  the 
whole.  But  wherever  any  freedom  of 
enquiry  is  allowed,  the  abfurdity  of 
fome  of  thefe  opinions,  and  the  uncer- 
tain foundation  of  others,  cannot  be 
concealed.-    This  naturally  begets  a  ge- 
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nerai  diftruft  of  the  whole,  with  that  fa- 
tal lukewarm  nefs  in  Religion,  which  is 
its  necefiary  confequence." 

The  very  habit  of  frequent  reafoning, 
and  difputing  upon  religious  fubjects, 
diminimes  that  reverence,  with  which 
the  Mind  would  othervyife  confider 
them.  This  feems  particularly  to  be 
•  the  cafe,  when  Men  prefume  to  enter 
into  a  minute  fcrutiny  of  the  views,  anc} 
ceconomy  of  Providence,  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  world ;  why  the  Su- 
preme Being  made  it  as  it  is ;  the  free- 
dom of  his  actions ;  and  many  other 
fuch  queftions,  infinitely  beyond  our 
reach.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  is 
to  lefTen  that  awful  veneration  with 
which  we  ought  always  to  contemplate 
the  Divinity,  but  which  can  never  be 
preferved,  when  Men  canvafe  his  ways 
with  fuch  unwarrantable  freedom.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  arnongft  thofe  fe&a- 
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ries  where  fuch  difquifitions  have  prin- 
cipally prevailed,  that  he  has  been  men- 
tioned and  even  addreffed  with  the  mod 
indecent  and  mocking  familiarity.  The 
truly  devotional  fpirit,  whofe  chief  foun- 
dation and  charaderiftic  is  genuine  anc] 
profound  humility,  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  among  fuch  per fons. 

Another  bad  effeft  of  this  fpecula- 
tive  Theology  has  been  to  withdraw 
-people's  attention  from  its  pradlical 
duties.  —  We  ufually  find  that  thofe, 
who  are  moft  diftinguifhed  by  their  ex- 
ceffive  zeal  for  opinions  in  Religion, 
fhew  great  moderation  and  coolnefs  as 
to  its  precepts ;  and  their  great  feverity 
in  this  refped,  is  commonly  exerted 
againft  a  few  vices  where  the  Heart  is 
but  little  concerned,  and  to  which  their 
own  difpofitions  preferved  them  from 
any  temptations. 

But  the  worfl  effects  of  fpeculative 
S  4  and 
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and  controverfial  theology  are  thofe 
which  it  produces  on  the  Temper  and 
Affections. —  When  the  Mind  is  kept 
conftantly  embarraffed  in  a  perplext  and 
thorny  path,  where  it  can  find  no 
Heady  light  to  (hew  the  way,  nor  foun- 
dation to  reft  on,  the  Temper  lofes  its 
native  chearfulnefs,  and  contracts  a 
gloom  and  feverity,  partly  from  the 
chagrin  of  difappointment,  and  partly 
from  the  focial  and  kind  Affections  be- 
ing extinguilhed  for  want  of  exercife. 
When  this  evil  is  exafperated  by  oppo- 
sition and  difpute,  the  confequences 
prove  very  fatal  to  the  peace  of  fociety ; 
efpecially  when  Men  are  perfuaded, 
that  their  holding  certain  opinions  en- 
titles them  to  the  Divine  favor ;  and 
that  thofe,  who  differ  from  them,  are 
devoted  to  eternal  deftruction.  This 
perfuafion  breaks  at  once  all  the  ties  of 
fociety.    The  toleration  of  Men  who 
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hold  erroneous  opinions,  is  confidered 
as  conniving  at  their  deftroying  not 
only  themfelves,  but  all  others  who  come 
within  the  reach  of  their  influence. 
This  produces  that  cruel  and  implaca- 
ble fpirit,  which  has  fo  often  difgraced 
the  caufe  of  Religion,  and  difhonoured 
Humanity. 

Yet  the  effects  of  religious  contro- 
verfy  have  fometimes  proved  benefi- 
cial to  Mankind.  That  fpirit  of  free 
-  enquiry,  which  incited  the  firft  Reform- 
ers to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftical 
tyranny,  naturally  begot  juft  fentiments 
of  civil  liberty,  efpecially  when  irritated 
by  perfecution.  When  fuch  fentiments 
came  to  be  united  with  that  bold  en- 
thufiafm,  that  feverity  of  temper  and 
manners  that  diftinguifhed  fome  of  the 
Reformed  fects ;  they  produced  thofe 
refolute  and  inflexible  Men,  who  alone 
were  able  to  affert  the  caufe  of  liberty, 

in 
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iii  an  age  when  the  Chriftian  world  was 
enervated  by  luxury  or  fuperftition  j 
and  to  fuch  Men  we  owe  that  freedom, 
and  happy  conftitution,  which  we  at 
prefent  enjoy.— But  thefe  advantages  of 
religious  enthufiafm  have  been  but  ac- 
/  cidental, 

In  general  it  would  appear,  that  Re- 
ligion, confidercd  as  a  fcience,  in  the 
manner  it  has  been  ufually  treated,  is 
but  little  benefical  to  Mankind,  neither 
tending  to  enlarge  the  Undemanding, 
fweeteti  the  Temper,  or  mend  the  Heart. 
At  the.  fame  time  the  labours  of  ingeni- 
ous Men,  in  explaining  obfeure  and  dif- 
ficult pafiages  of  Sacred  Writ,  have 
been  highly  ufeful  and  neceffary,  And 
though  it  is  natural  for  Men  to  carry 
their  fpecuhtions,  on  a  fubject  that  fo 
nearly  concerns  their  prefent  and  eter- 
nal happinefs,  farther  than  Reafon  ex- 
tends, or  than  is  clearly  and  exprefsly 
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revealed;  yet  thefe  can  be  followed  by- 
no  bad  confequences,  if  they  are  car-r 
ried  on  with  that  modefty  and  reverence 
which  the  fubjeel:  requires.  They  be- 
come pernicious  only  when  they  are 
formed  into  fyftems,  to  which  the  fame 
credit  and  fubmiffion  is  required,  as  to 
Holy  Writ  itfdf. 

We  mall  now  proceed  to  confider 
Religion  as  a  rule  of  life  and  manners. 
In  this  refpecl  its  influence  is  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  beneficial,  even  when  dif- 
figured  by  the  wildeft  fuperftiticn,  as 
it  is  able  to  check  and  conquer  thofe 
paffions,  which  reafon  and  philofophy 
are  too  weak  to  encounter.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  Religion  to  this  end  hath  not 
been  attended  to  with  that  care  which 
the  importance  of  the  fubjeel  required. 
—The  fpeculative  part  of  Religion 
feems  generally  to  have  engroiTed  the 
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attention  of  Men  of  Genius.  This 
has  been  the  fate  of  all  the  ufeful  and 
practical  arts  of  life,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  Religion  to  the  regulation  of 
life  and  manners  muft  be  confidered 
entirely  as  a  pra&ical  art.— The  caufes 
of  this  neglect,  feem  to  be  thefe:— Men 
of  a  philofophical  Genius  have  an  aver- 
iien  to  all  application,  where  the  active 
powers  of  their  own  Minds  are  not 
immediately  employed.  But  in  acquir- 
ing a  practical  art,  a  philofopher  is  ob- 
liged to  fpend  moft  of  his  time  in  em- 
ployments where  his  Genius  and  Un- 
dcrftanding  have  no  exercife. — The 
fate  of  the  practical  parts  of  Medicine 
and  of  Religion  have  been  pretty  fi- 
milar.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to 
cure  the  difeafes  of  the  Body;  of  the 
other,  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  Mind. 
The  progrefs  and  degree  of  perfection 
of  both  thefe  arts  ought  to  be  eftimated 
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by  no  other  ftandard  than  their  fuccefs 
in  the  cure  of  the  difeafes,  to  which" 
they  are  feverally  applied. — In  Medi- 
cine, the  facts  on  which  the  art  de- 
pends, ape  fo  numerous  and  compli- 
cated, fo  mifreprefcnted  by  fraud,  cre- 
dulity, or  heated  Imagination,  that 
there  has  hardly  ever  been  found  a  truly 
philofophical  Genius,  who  has  attempt- 
ed the  practical  part  of  it.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  obftacles  of  different 
kinds,  which  concur  to  render  any 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  Phytic 
a  matter  of  tke  utmofl  difficulty,  at 
leaft  while  the  profeflion  refts  on  its 
prefent  narrow  foundation.  Almoft  all 
phyficians  who  have  been  Men  of  in- 
genuity, have  amufed  themfelves  in, 
forming  theories,  which  gave  exercife 
to  their  invention,  and  at  the  fame  time 
contributed  to  their  reputation.  In- 
ftead  of  being  at  the  trouble  of  making 
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obfervations  themfelves,  they  culled  out 
of  the  promifcuous  multitude  already- 
made,  fuch  as  bet  fuitcd  their  purpofe, 
and  drefled  them  up  in  the  way  their 
fyftem  required.  In  confequence  of 
this,  the  hiftory  of  Medicine  does  not 
fo  much  exhibit  the  hiftory  of  a  pro- 
greffive  art,  as  a  hiftory  of  opinions, 
which  prevailed  perhaps  for  twenty  of 
thirty  years,  and  then  funk  into  con- 
tempt and  oblivion. — The  cafe  has 
been  nearly  fimiliar  in  practical  Divi- 
nity. But  this  is  attended  with  much 
greater  difficulties,  than  the  practical 
part  of  Medicine.  In  this  laft,  nothing 
is  required,  but  afTiduous  and  accurate 
Obfervation,  and  a  good  Underftand* 
ing  to  direct  the  proper  application  of 
fuch  Obfervation.  But  to  cure  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  Mind,  there  is  required  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Human 
Heart,  which  muft  be  drawn  from  life 
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rtfetf,  and  which  books  can  never 
teach;  of  the  various  difguiies,  un- 
der which  vice  recommends  herfeif  to 
the  Imagination  ;  of  the  artful  affocia- 
tion  of  Ideas,  which  the  forms  there, 
and  of  the  many  namelefs  circum- 
ftances  that  fofteri  the  Heart  and  render 
it  acceflible.  It  is  likewife  necelTary  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  iniinua- 
tion  and  perfuafion,  of  the  art  of  break- 
ing falfe  or  unnatural  affociations  of 
Ideas,  or  inducing  counter  affociatiens, 
and  oppofing  one  paffion  to  another; 
and  after  all  this  knowledge  is  acquired, 
the  fuccefsful  application  of  it  to  prac- 
tice depends  in  a  considerable  degree 
on  powers,  which  no  extent  of  Under- 
ftanding  can  confer. 

Vice  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  a 
perverfion  of  the  Underftanding,  as  of 
the  Imagination  and  Paffions,  and  on 
habits  originally  founded  on  thefe.  A 

vicious 
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vicious  Man  is  generally  fenfible  enough 
that  his  conduct  is  wrong;  he  knows 
that  vice  is  contrary  both  to  his  duty 
and  to  his  intereft,  and  therefore  all  la- 
boured reafoning  to  fatisfy  his  Under- 
standing of  thefe  truths  is  ufelefs,  be- 
caufe  the  difeafe  does  not  lie  in  the  Un- 
derftanding.  The  evil  is  feated  in  the 
Heart.  The  Imagination  and  Paffions 
are  engaged  on  its  fide,  and  to  them  the 
cure  muft  be  applied.  Here  has  been 
the  general  defect  of  writings  and  fer- 
mons,  intended  to  reform  Mankind. 
Many  ingenious  and  fenfible  remarks 
are  made  on  the  feveral  duties  of  Reli- 
gion, and  very  judicious  arguments  are 
brought  to  enforce  them.  Such  per- 
formances may  be  attended  to  with 
pleafure,  by  pious  and  well-difpofed 
perfons,  who  likewife  may  derive  from 
thence  ufeful  inftruction  for  their  con- 
duct in  life.  The  wicked  and  profli- 
gate, 
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gate,    if  ever  books  of  this  fort  fall 
in  their  way,    very  readily  allow  that 
what  they  contain  arc  great  and  eter- 
nal truths,  but  they  leave  no  lafting 
impreflion.     If  any  thing    can  roufe 
them,   it  is  the  power   of  lively  and 
pathetic  defcription,  which  traces  and 
lays  open  their  Hearts  through  all  their 
windings  and  difguifes,  makes  them  fee 
and  confefs  their  own  chara&ers  in  all 
their  deformity   and  horror,  impress 
their  Hearts,  and  interefts  their  Paffions 
by  all  the  motives  of  love,  gratitude, 
and  fear,  the  profped  of  rewards  and 
punifliments,  and  whatever  other  mo- 
tives Religion  or  Nature  may  dictate. 
But  to  do  this  effectually  requires  very 
different  powers  from  thofe  of  the  Un- 
demanding.    A  lively  and  well-regu- 
lated Imagination  is  effentially  requi- 
re. ^ 
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In  public  addrefles  to  an  audience, 
the  great  end  of  reformation  is  moft 
effectually   promoted,   becaufe  all  the' 
powers  of  voice  and  action,  all  the  arts 
of  eloquence  may  be  brought  to  give 
their  affiftance.    But  fome  of  thofe  arts 
depend  on  gifts  of  Nature,  and  cannot 
be  attained  by  any  ftrength  of  Genius 
or  Underftanding.    Even  where  Nature 
has  been  liberal  of  thofe  neceffary  re- 
quifites,  they  muft   be  cultivated  by 
much  practice  before  the  proper  exer- 
cife  of  them  can  be  acquired. — Thus 
a  public  fpeaker  may  have  a  voice  that 
is  mufical  and  of  great  compafs,  but  it 
requires  much  time  and  labour  to  at- 
tain its  juft  modulation,  and  that  va- 
riety of  flexion  and  tone^  which  a  pa- 
thetic dilcourfe  requires.      The  fame 
difficulty  attends  the  acquifition  of  that 
propriety  of  action,  that  power  over  the 
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exprefilve  features  of  the  countenance* 
particularly  of  the  eyes,  fo  necefTary  to 
command  the  Hearts  and  Paffions  of  an 
audience. 

It  is  ufually  thought  that  a  preacher, 
who  feels  what  he  is  faying  himfelf, 
will  naturally  {peak   with  that  tone  of 
voice  and  expreflion  in  his  countenance, 
that  beft  fuits  the  fubje6t,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  move  his  audience.  Thus 
it  is  faid,  a  perfon  under  the  influence 
of  fear,   anger,   or  forrow,  looks  and 
fpeaks  in  the  manner  naturally  expref- 
five  of  thefe  emotions.    This  is  true  in 
lbme  meafure ;  but  it  can  never  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  any  preacher  will  be  able  to 
enter  into   his   fubjeft  with  fuch  real 
warmth  upon  every  occafion.  Befides, 
every  prudent  Man  will   be  afraid  to 
abandon  himfelf  fo  entirely  to  any  irn- 
prefuon,  as' he  mull  do  to  produce  this 
effecT:.    Moft  Men,  when  ftrongly  a£- 
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lectcd  by  any  paffion  or  emotion,  have, 
fome  peculiarity  in  their  appearance, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  natural 
expreffion  of  fuch  an  emotion.  If  this 
be  not  properly  correfted,  a  public 
fpeaker,  who  is  really  warmed  and 
animated  with  his  fubjed,  may  never- 
thelefs  make  a  very  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible figure. — It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
Art  to  (hew  Nature  in  her  moft  amiable 
and  graceful  forms,  and  not  with  thofe 
peculiarities  in  which  the  appears  in 
particular  inftances ;  and  it  is  this  diffi- 
culty of  properly  reprefenting  Nature, 
that  renders  the  eloquence  and  action, 
both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  ftage,  acqui- 
fitions  of  fuch  difficult  attainment. 

But  befides  thofe  .talents  inherent  in 
the  preacher  himfelf,  an  intimate  know- 
_  ledge  of  Nature  will  fuggeft  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  attending  to  certain  external  cir- 
cumllances,    which    operate  powerfully 

on 
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on  the  Mind,  and  prepare  it  for  receiv- 
ing the  defigned  impreffions.     Such  in 
particular  is    the  proper  regulation  of 
Church  Mufic,  and  the  folemnity  and 
pomp  of  public  worfhip.  Independent 
of  the  effect  that  thefe  particulars  have 
on  the  Imagination,  it  might   be  ex- 
pected that  a  juft  Tafte,  a  fenfe  of  de- 
cency and  propriety,  would  make  them 
more  attended  to  than  we  find  they  are. 
We  acknowledge  that  they  have  been 
abufed,  and  have  occafioned  the  groffeft 
iuperftition  ;  but  this  univerfal  propen- 
iity  to  carry  them  to  excefs,   is  the 
ftrongeft  proof  that  the  attachment  to 
them  is  deeply  rooted  in  Human  Na- 
ture, and  confequently,  that  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  good  fenfe  to  regulate,  and 
not  vainly  to  attempt  to  extinguifh  it. 
Many  religious  fects   in  their  infancy 
have  fupported  themfelves  without  any 
of  thefe  external  afliftances;  but  when 
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time  has  abated  the  fervor  of  their  firfi 
zeal,  we  always  find  that  their  public 
worfhip  has  been  conducted  with  the 
mofi  remarkable  coldnefs  and  inatten- 
tion, unlefs  fupported  by  well-regulated 
ceremonies.  In  facl:  it  will  be  found, 
that  thofe  feels  who  at  their  commence- 
ment have  been  moil  diftino-uifhed  for  a 
religious  enthufiafm  that  defpifed  all 
forms,  and  the  Genius  of  whofe  tenets 
could  not  admit  the  ufe  of  any,  have 
either  been  of  fliort  duration,  or  ended 
in  infidelity. 

The  many  difficulties  that  attend  the 
practical  art  of  making  Religion  influ- 
ence the  manners  and  lives  of  Man- 
kind, by  acquiring  a  command  over  the 
Imagination  and  Paflions,  have  made  it 
too  generally  neglected,  even  by  the 
moll  eminent  of  the  Clergy  for  learn- 
ing and  good  fenfe.  Thele  have  ra- 
ther chofen  to  confine  themfelves  to  a 
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tract,  where  they  were  fure  to  excel  by 
the  force  of  their  own  Genius,  than  to 
attempt  a  road  where  their  fuccefs  was 
doubtful,  and  where  they  might  be  out- 
fhone  by  Men  greatly  their  inferiors. 
It  has  therefore  been  principally  culti- 
vated by  Men  of  lively  Imaginations, 
poffefled  of  fome  natural  advantages  of 
voice  and  manner.  But  as  no  art  can 
ever  become  very  beneficial  to  Man- 
kind, unlefs  it  be  under  the  direction 
of  Genius  and  good  fenfe,  it  has  too 
often  happened,  that  the  art  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of  has  become  fubler- 
vient  to  the  wildeft  fanaticifm,  fome- 
times  to  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
and  fometimes  to  ftill  more  unworthy 
purpofes. 

The  third  view  of  Religion  confiders 
it  as  engaging  and  interefting  the  affec- 
tions, and  comprehends  the  devotional 
or  fentimental  part  of  it. — The  devo- 
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tional  fpirit  is  in  fome  meafure  confti- 
tutional,    depending  on    livelinefs  of 
Imagination  and  fenfibility  of  Heart, 
and,  like  thefe  qualities,  prevails  more 
in  warmer  climates  than  it  does  in  ours. 
What  mews  its  great  dependence  on  the 
Imagination,  is  the  remarkable  attachr 
ment  it  has  to  Poetry  and  Mufic,  which 
Shakefpear  calls  the  Food  of  Love,  and 
which  may  with  equal  truth  be  called 
the  Food  of  Devotion.     Mufic  enters 
into  the  future  Paradife  of  the  devout 
of  every  fed  and  of   every  country, 
The  Deity,  viewed  by  the  eye  of  cool 
Reafon,  may  be   faid  with  great  pro- 
priety  to  dwell   in  light  inacceffible. 
The  Mind,  {truck  with  the  immenfity 
of  his  being,  and   with  a  fenfe  of  its 
own  littlenefs   and    unworthinefs,  ad- 
mires with  that  diftant  awe  and  venera- 
tion that  almoft  excludes   love.  But 
viewed  by  a   devout  Imagination,  he 

may 
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may  become  an  object  of  the  warmeft 
affection,  and  even  paffion.— The  phi- 
lolbpher  contemplates  the  Deity  in  all 
thofe  marks  of  wifdom  and  benignity 
diffufed  through  the  various  works  of 
Nature.  The  devout  Man  confines  his 
views  rather  to  his  own  particular  con- 
nection with  the  Deity,  the  many  in- 
ftances  of  his  goodnefs  he  himfelf  has 
experienced,  and  the  many  greater  he 
ftill  hopes  for.  This  eftablifhes  a  kind 
of  intercourfe,  which  often  interefts  the 
Heart  and  Paffions  in  the  deepeft  man- 
ner. 

The  devotional  Tafte,  like  all  other 
Taftes,  has  had  the  hard  fate  to  be 
condemned  as  a  weaknefs,  by  all  who 
are  ftrangers  to  its  joys  and  its  influ- 
ence. Too  much,  and  too  frequent 
occafion  has  been  given  to  turn  this 
fubjeft  into  ridicule. — A  heated  and 
devout  Imagination,   when  not  under 

the 
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the  direction  of  a  very  found  Under- 
ftanding,  is  apt  to  run  very  wild,  and  is 
at  the  fame  time  impatient  to  publilh 
all  its  follies  to  the  world.— The  feel- 
ings  of  a  devout  Heart  mould  be  men- 
tioned with  great  refcrvc  and  delicacy, 
as  they  depend  upon  private  expcri- 
once,  and  certain  circumflances  of  Mind 
and  fituation,  which  the, world  can  nei- 
ther know  nor  judge  of.  But  devo- 
tional writings,  executed  with  Judgment 
and  Tafle,  are  not  only  highly  ufeful, 
but  to  all,  who  have  a  true  fcnfe  of 
Religion,  peculiarly  engaging. 

The  devotional  ipirit,  united  to  good 
fenfc  and  a  chearful  temper,  gives  that 
fteadinefs  to  virtue,  which  it  always 
wants,  when  produced  and  fupported 
by  good  natural  difpofitions  only.  It 
corrects  and  humanizes  thofe  conditu- 
tional  vices,  which  it  is  not  able  en- 
tirely to  fubdue,   and   though  it  too 

often 
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often  fails  to  render  Men  perfectly  vir- 
tuous, it  preferves  them  from  becom- 
ing utterly  abandoned.  It  has  befides 
the  moft  favorable  influence  on  all  the 
paflive  virtues ;  it  gives  a  foftnefs  and 
lenfibility  to  the  Heart,  and  a  mildnefs 
and  gentlenefs  to  the  Manners;  but 
above  all,  it  produces  an  universal  cha- 
rity and  love  to  Mankind,  however  dif- 
ferent in  Station,  Country,  or  Religion. 
There  is  a  fublime  yet  tender  melan- 
choly, almoft  the  univerfal  attendant  on 
Genius,  which  is  too  apt  to  degenerate 
into  gloom  and  difguft  with  the  world. 
Devotion  is  admirably  calculated  to 
footh  this  difpofition,  by  infenlibly  lead-* 
ing  the  Mind,  while  it  feems  to  indulge 
it,  to  thofe  profpe&s  which  calm  every 
murmer  of  difcontent,  and  diffufe  4 
chearfulnefs  over  the  darkeft  hours  of 
Human  Life. — Perfons  in  the  pride  of 
high  health  and  fpirits,   who  are  keen 

in 
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in  the  purfuits  of  pleafure,  intcrcit,  or 
ambition,  have  either  no  ideas  on  this 
fubject,  or  treat  it  as  the  enthufiafm  of 
a  weak  Mind.     But  this  really  fhews 
great  narrownefs  of  Undemanding;  a 
very  little  reflection  and  acquaintance 
with  Nature  might  teach  them,  on  how 
precarious  a  foundation  their  boafted  in- 
dependence on  Religion  is  built  ;  the 
■  thoufand  namelels  accidents  that .  may 
deflroy  it;  and  that,  though  for  ibme 
years  they  fhould  eicape  thefe,  yet  that 
lime  muft  impair  the  greateft  vigour  of 
healtla  and  fpirits,  and  deprive  them  of 
all  thofe  objects  for  which  at  prelent 
they  think  life  only  worth  enjoying. — 
It  fhould  feem  therefore  very  neceflary 
to  fecure  fome  permanent  object:,  ibme 
real  fupport  to  the  Mind,  to  chear  the 
foul  when  all  others  fhall  have  loft  their 
influence. — The  greateft  inconvenience, 
indeed,  that  attends  devotion,   is  .its 

taking 
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taking  ilich  a  fail  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions, as  ibme  times  threatens  the  extin- 
guishing of  every  other  active  principle 
of  the  Mind.  For  when  the  devotional 
fpirit  falls  in  with  a  melancholy  temper, 
k  is  too  apt  to  deprefs  the  Mind  entire- 
ly, to  fink  it  to  the  weakefl  fuperftition, 
and  to  produce  a  total  retirement  and 
abftraetion  from  the  world,  and  all  the 
duties  of  life. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  thefe  loofe  ob- 
fervations  on  the  advantages  arifing  to 
iMankind  from  thofe  faculties,  which 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  reft  of  the 
Animal  World  ;  advantages  which  do 
not  feem  correfpondent  to  what  might 
be  reafonably  expected  from  a  proper 
exertion  of  thefe  faculties,  particularly 
among  the  few  who  have  the  higheft  in- 
tellectual abilities,  and'  full  leifure  to 
improve  them.  The  capital  error  feems 
to  confift  in  fuch  Men's  confining;  their 

attention 
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attention  chiefly  to  enquiries  that  are 
either  of  little  importance,  or  the  mate- 
rials of  which  lie  in  their  own  Minds. 
— The  bulk  of  Mankind  are  made  to 
acl,  not  to  reafon,  for  which  they  have 
neither  abilities  nor  leifure.  They  who 
poffefs  that  deep,  clear,  and  compre- 
hensive Underftanding  which  confti- 
tutes  a  truly  philofophical  Genius,  feem 
born  to  an  afcendency  and  empire  over 
the  Minds  and  affairs  of  Mankind,  if 
they  would  but  affume  it.  It  cannot 
be  expected,  that  they  (hould  poffefs 
all  thofe  powers  and  talents,  which  are 
requifite  in  the  feveral  ufeful  and  ele- 
gant arts  of  life,  but  it  is  they  alone 
who  are  fitted  to  direct  and  regulate 
their  application. 
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